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Shot at Sunrise 
A Comedy in One Act 
By Students of Arsenal Technical High School 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


CHARACTERS 


Betrer Spreecn, a Doctor 
Morner Toncue, Head Nurse 
Goop Diction, Assistant Nurse 
Wounpep OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS 
Mayor VERB 
CapTAIn Noun 
LIEUTENANT ADJECTIVE 
LIEUTENANT ADVERB 
Traitor, CARELESSNESS 
LIEUTENANT PRONOUN 
CorporaL CONJUNCTION 
PRIVATE PREPOSITION 
BuGLer INTERJECTION 
Wounpep Captives— 
GeNERAL Bap GRAMMAR 
PrivaTE SLANG 
Private Poor PRONUNCIATION 
Rep Cross Nurse, MIsspeLlinc 


Private Preposition: Yes, this is a war 


Time Pac 
which hits our officers hardest. They're 


Soon after a prolonged battle between the 
armies of Good English and Bad English. 


Place 


Base Hospital somewhere in the land of 

Language. 

(As the curtain rises Major Verb can 
be heard moaning horribly. Nurse Dic 
tion is busy. with patients.) 

Bucier Interyection: Gee Whizz! Great 
Scott! Major Verb is sure bad off! He 
had all his principal parts shattered in 
that last skirmish on Grammar Field. 
No wonder he moans. 


all bad hurt. 

LieuTENANT Apvers (in delirium): Bad 
hurt! Bad hurt! Sure bad hurt! Oh, 
why are they cutting off my foot? I 
can't walk without my -ly. 

(Enter Mother Tongue.) 

Morner Toncue: There, there, Lieutenant 
Adverb! See, your foot is all right. 
Surely you are not badly hurt. Is he, 
Lieutenant Adjective? 

(Lieutenant Adverb utters a sigh of re- 
lief and falls asleep.) 


Good, loyal, wise Mother Tongue. You al- 
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ways know exactly what we need and 
why we need it. Captain Noun had al- 
most lost his possessive case when he was 
brought in, but with barely a touch from 
you, and a dose of one or two apos- 
trophes, he is almost well again. 

Captain Noun (awakening): Eh! Eh! 
Who was talking of me? Yes, I’m quite 
fit, quite fit! If only my plurals would 
behave, I could go back to the front to- 
morrow. It’s my good little Lieutenant 
Pronoun whom I'm worried about. His 
cases are all turned topsy turvy. 

LIEUTENANT Pronoun (as if dazed): 
that’s me. Who do you want? 

Captain Noun: I fear he'll never regain 
his cases. 

Major Vers (muttering): Tenses! Tenses. 
Oh, my poor tenses! What I saw, I 
have seen, but now I see not, and shall I 
ever see again? No one seems to care 
whether I shall or I will. 


(Enter Doctor Speech.) 


Doctor Speech: Cheer—O! How are all 
my good fellows this morning? What? 
Had a bad night? Oh, well, the worst 
is over. I have good news for all of 
you. Reinforcements are on the way. 
They went over the top for Better Eng- 
lish before the first week was half over, 
and we shall have a new army here 
shortly. Then watch us finish Bad Eng- 
lish and all his rascally gang and bury 
them ten miles deep. 

Poor PRONUNCIATION (moaning): Allies, 
camouflage, casualties, barrage, Bolshe- 
viki (all mispronounced). 

Docror Speecu: I almost forgot that the 
enemy has ears. Let me feel his pulse! 
Mother Tongue, the crisis for Poor 
Pronunciation is near at hand! If we 
only had more of that valuable stimulant 
of Noah Webster’s I think we might 
save this man. 

(Nurse Diction leaves and returns with 
a small dictionary.) 

Doctor Speecn (turning to Slang): And 
how is our other enemy Slang this morn- 

ing ? 

The doughboys made it warm for 


Yes, 


ing 
SLANG: 
me, Doc, and I almost kicked the bucket. 
(Doctor Speech turns to other patients. 
Bugler is reading a letter and loses one 

of the pages.) 


Bucter: Aw! There goes my letter! 
(Slang reaches for it, at great risk to 

himself because of his wounds, and re- 
turns it. Lies back exhausted. Mother 
Tongue rushes to him. Bugler shows 
great concern.) 

Morner Toncue: Slang, Slang, why will 
you be so reckless? 
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Stanc: But the poor guy wanted his letter. 

Bucier Intersection: Bully for you, old 
Slang! You know how to do a good 
turn! I knew you were right at heart. 
You ought to join our army and never 
go back to Bad English. 

Stanc (weakly): I don’t want to go back. 

Doctor SpeecH: Now, Nurse Diction, I 
must give you some strict orders about 
Misspelling. She must be made to obey 
the rules. Be sure that she takes a dose 
of -e before the -i immediately after -c. 
And don't let her omit the second -¢ in 
peaceable. Daily exercise immediately 
after taking her rules would benefit her 
greatly. Perhaps you had better begin 
with her now—some very simple work 
at first. 

Misspetuinc: Oh, I don't need it. 
a-l-r-i-g-h-t, t-r-u-e-l-y. 

Nurse Dicrion: Yes, you sound like it. 
Spell receive (she spells). Now, believe. 

MISSPELLING: B-e-l-e-i-v-e. 

Nurse Diction: You certainly do need ex- 
ercise. 


(Doctor Speech has been inspecting 
wounds of Corporal Conjunction.) 


Docror Speecu: Well, Corporal Conjunc- 
tion, your correlatives are knitting well, 
try to move your arm a bit. 

Corporat Conjunction: Not only moves 
slowly but also quickly. 

Doctor Sprecu: No! No! No! 
so well as I thought. Try again! 
not only slowly but also quickly. 


I'm 


It isn't 
Move 


(Corporal Conjunction follows direc- 
tions.) 

Doctor Speecu (going to Private Preposi- 
tion): Well, little Preposition, there is 
nothing much wrong with you, is there? 

Private Preposition: No, sir, I’m about 
ready to go back in the trenches. 

Doctor Speech: Not until you learn to use 
your crutch better and go into instead of 
in. 

(Doctor Speech turns away followed 
by Nurse Diction. As Nurse Diction de- 
parts, Misspelling makes a face at her 
behind her back. Silence for a moment.) 


Bucier Interjyecrion: Jiminy Crickets! 
There goes Sergeant Fluency between 
two guards. Wonder what's up? 

Nurse Ductrion (returning): Oh, Mother 
Tongue, what do you think? General 
Bad Grammar, that wicked old tyrant in 
Ward B, died just now, while Doctor 
Speech was here. 

Moruer Toncue: That will not be bad news 
to our patients. 

Captain Noun (overhearing): Oh, my 
plurals feel better already. 
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Lreutenant Apyective: Oh, glorious, mag- 
nificent, wonderful, thrilling news! 

Nurse Diction: And that’s not the end. 
The spy who has been causing so much 
trouble in our army has been captured. 

Bucier Interyection: Golly! I thought 
so! What's his name? 

Nurse Diction: Why, I understand he has 
been known as Sergeant Fluency, but 
his real name with the enemy is Care- 
lessness. 

Stance (with knowing look): Oh, rot! I 
see the game’s up. He's cooked his 
goose. Now he'll get knocked cool with 
a bead in his bean. 

Mayor Vers: And none of us will? shall ?— 
will be sorry. I knew there was some- 
thing queer about that man. When he 
said “I seen,” we ought to have known 
he was a traitor. 

Captain Noun: And when he stole my 
apostrophe ! 

LIEUTENANT Apyective: And when he over- 
worked poor little Nice! 

Lieutenant Apvers: And when he 
“We fought good”! 

LIEUTENANT Pronoun: And he was always 
saying “Just between you and I,” and 
“That's me all over, Mable”! 


said 
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Corporat Conyunction: And I never could 
tell the difference between my “if” and 
my “whether” when he was around. 

Private Preposirion: And he was always 
wanting something of me and he never 
told us “where he lived.” 

Doctor Spreecn (enters, his face wreathed 
with smiles): Good news! Good news! 
The traitor Carelessness has been tried 
by court-martial and is to be shot at 
sunrise. 

Poor Pronunciation: I'm for the Allies. 
No more camouflage for me, the genuine 
thing always. Address me as Pronuncia- 
tion only, and please be hospitable. 

Stanc: Bugler Interjection, will you be my 
tutor? By my ten finger bones, I'll be 
careful! 

Nurse Diction: Nothing from you, Mis- 
spelling? Well, it will take more than a 
sentence of “Shot at Sunrise” and more 
than the good medicine of Doctor Better 
Speech to reform you. 

Morner Toncue: Perhaps, but the worst is 
over. Everywhere the armies of Good 
English carry on, and soon victory will 
be ours. 


(CURTAIN) 


[From a report in “The Journal of Education,” Boston, on Better Speech Week in The Arsenal Technical 
High School, compiled by Barbera L. Schafer, of the English Department.] 


I deem it a great thing for a nation, in all periods of its fortunes, 
to be able ‘to look back to a race of founders, and a principle of 
institution, in which it might seem to see the realized idea of true 
heroism. That felicity, that pride, that help is ours. Our Past—both 
its great eras, that of Settlement and that of Independence—should 
announce, should compel, should spontaneously evolve as from a 


erm, a wise, moral and glorio re. 
8 . 8 us future —Rufus Choate. 
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Increasing Return from the “Top Story” 
By Helen Ormsbee, in a Ladies Home Journal” 
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Reporting Presidential 


cere 


words flying like so many high-powered 
projectiles, one of the most important 
functions is that performed by the shorthand 
reporter following the utterances of the cam- 
paign orators. Naturally, the words spoken 
by the chief figures of the campaign, the 
presidential candidates themselves, are the 
object of greatest interest. In this day of 
the omniscient radio, they are listened to. by 
an audience ranging over the whole conti- 
nent, and read the next morning by another 
audience of newspaper readers. Sitting in 
our home in New York the other night we 
listened to candidate Davis making a speech 
at Omaha, Nebraska, and so plain and clear 
were the words of the speaker, speeding 
over a distance of fifteen hundred miles *by 
the miracle of the radio, that we were almost 
conscious of the scratch of the pen of the 
reporter, sitting beside the speaker and match- 
ing his words with shorthand characters. At 
any rate, we knew the reporter must be there, 
and we fear that our thoughts were more 
stenographic than political as we followed the 
speech in shorthand outlines for ourselves. 
Who are these facile writers responsible 
for the report of the speeches of the candi- 
dates, one of whom will probably be the next 
president of the United States? First, the 
young man responsible for the stenographic 
report of the utterances of President Coolidge 
is Mr. Erwin C. Geisser. Mr. Geisser, it will 
be remembered, was serving with Vice-Presi- 
dent Coolidge, and one of the first acts of the 
new President upon entering the White House 
was to promote his stenographic assistant to 
the position of Stenographer to the President. 
Mr. Geisser has since accompanied the Presi- 
dent on all his speaking and other engage- 
ments. It is not an uncommon sight in the 
rotogravure sections of the newspapers to see 
him sitting beside the President, notebook in 
hand and pen poised to catch the utterances 
of the Chief Executive. President Coolidge’s 
speeches are for the most part written docu- 
ments, which he prepares beforehand, dictat- 
ing them to Mr. Geisser, who prepares the 
draft for the “advance copy” going out to the 
press. The responsibility devolving upon the 


le a presidential campaign season, with the 


Ee 
Sir on 


Candidates 





stenographer of the presidential candidate is 
doubled in Mr. Geisser’s case by the impor- 
tance naturally attaching to the utterances of 
a man already President of the United States 
and responsible for the course of government. 

A more strenuous lot, undoubtedly, is that 
of the reporters to the Democratic candidate 
this year. Two months of active campaigning, 
across the country two or three times, up and 
down the Atlantic coast from Maine to the 
Southland, with day and night speeches to 
report, and, sandwiched in between, all the 
rear platform talks which the American 
people expect from a presidential candidate— 
this is the job of the youngest reporter ever 
assigned to such a responsible position as re- 
porting the speeches of a presidential candi- 
date. For that strenuous position is now 
occupied by Mr. Martin J. Dupraw, a young 
man known by reputation to all the readers 
of the Gregg Writer. Mr. Dupraw joined the 
Davis campaign staff in September, and has 
since been back and forth over the country, 
with pen and notebook following the utter- 
ances of the Democratic candidate. Mr. Du- 
praw is known chiefly for his splendid 
achievements in the N. S. R. A. contests, 
which have demonstrated that, notwithstand- 
ing his youth, he is one of the fastest writers 
in the world. At the age of seventeen, last 
year he qualified at the Championship speeds 
of 200, 240, and 280, and took third place, 
defeating all except two of a large field of 
shorthand writers, all of them many years 
his senior in age and experience. This year 
he added to his reputation by giving the lead- 
ers, Mr. Swem and Mr. Behrin, the race of 
their lives, coming, as a matter of fact, within 
but five errors of tying for first place. 

It is a well-deserved tribute to Mr. Dupraw’s 
writing ability that he was chosen a member 
of Mr. Davis's campaign staff. He must feel 
his position an unusually responsible one to 
find himself writing beside Mr. Albert 
Schneider, Official Reporter of the House of 
Representatives, and also a member of the 
Davis reporting staff. When the Democratic 
National Committee were planning for the 
reporting of the speeches of its candidate, they 
naturally sought the services of the foremost 
reporters available. Mr. Schneider, who was 
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on vacation during the recess of Congress, 
was immediately called upon, having been a 
member of the Cox reporting staff in the 1920 
campaign. Mr. Schneider, as 1921 Cham- 
pion, definitely established his prowess as a 
shorthand writer, a reputation which he added 
to by winning last year, in competition with 
many of the foremost reporters of the coun- 
try, a position on the official reporting staff 
of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington. 

It is needless to add that with such report- 
ing talent at his disposal as that furnished 
by Messrs. Schneider and Dupraw, Mr. Davis 
is assured of securing the utmost accuracy 
and dispatch in the reporting of his speeches. 
It is no exaggeration to say that if he is 


Erwin C. Geisser 
President Coolidge’s Stenographer 


elected to the highest office in the land, the 
shorthand reports of his thoughts and ideas, 
going into the hundreds of newspapers from 
coast to coast, will have contributed their 
share to the result. It should be a source 
of satisfaction to readers of this magazine 
that all these young men who are contribut- 
ing tc this unique institution of American 
government—the presidential campaign—are 
writers of the same style of shorthand as they. 
Mr. Geisser reporting President Coolidge, and 
Schneider and Dupraw with the Democratic 
candidate, follow exactly the same processes 
of thought in fashioning their shorthand out- 
lines as do we all. It is interesting to recall, 
too, the number of Gregg writers who have 
followed the presidential campaigns of recent 
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years. All of President Wilson’s utterances, 
from 1912 on, were reported by Mr. Swem; 
in 1920, Mr. Joseph Shaffer and Mr. Isidore 
Shaffer, along with My. Schneider, were 
called into the service of Governor Cox, then 
presidential candidate; and to-day we see the 
speeches of two of the leading candidates 
handled by Gregg writers. 


Martin J. Dupraw 
Reporter on the Davis Staff 


This type of shorthand reporting calls for 
the highest type of ability not only, but it is 
exacting work. For the most part, the re- 
porter will find the conditions under which 
he labors far from ideal. At best, he will 
be crowded at a table at which he will 
scarcely have elbow room. At other times 
he will find it necessary to sit in an ordinary 
chair, perhaps, behind the speaker and write 
on his knee. On the rear platform of a train, 
he must of necessity stand and find whatever 
support for his notebook that he can. Usu- 
ally he must hold it in ‘his left hand while 
he writes with the other, ceasing to write 
completely while he turns a page and then 
making a wild scramble to put on the follow- 
ing page the words he retains in his mind 
during the process; occasionally, comfort- 
ably seated in a private compartment of the 
car, with a loud speaker bringing him every 
word uttered by the man outside. 

All the speeches he reports must be tran- 
scribed on the train. Usually he must do it 
himself on the typewriter, a job which calls 
for an unusual quality of typing ability and 
steadiness of nerve. Accurate typing on any 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Fac-simile of letter from Mr. Dupraw 
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First Medals Awarded in 
Gregg Transcription Tests 


Diamond Medals were made last month 

to Mr. Swem, Mr. Dupraw, and Mr. 
Reuben Speiser. The diamond medal is 
awarded to any Gregg writer who passes a 
Gregg Transcription test at 200 words a min- 
ute. These tests as outlined in the September 
issue of the Gregg Writer will be given four 
times a year, but one of the rules announced 
was that the appropriate medals would be 
automatically awarded to any Gregg writer 
qualifying in the N. S. 
R. A. Contests. 

Mr. Swem, Mr. Du- 
praw, and Mr. Speiser 
all qualified in the re- 
cent contest at the 
highest speed upon lit- 
erary matter, and thus 
became eligible to re- 
ceive the highest award 
made under the Tran- 
scription plan. A photo- 
graph ,of one of these 
medals is reproduced 
herewith. The medal 
is of gold—exactly like 
the 175 medal except 
for the inscription as to 
speed at the bottom— 
with a beautiful dia- 
mond neatly set in the 
center of the Gregg 
ellipses. On the back 
of the medal is inscribed the name of the 
winner, with the year in which it was won. 
The medal is suspended from a blue silk rib- 
bon and comes in a handsome leather case. 

The first award of the gold medal was 
based also upon the records of the recent 
N. S. R. A. Contest. Mr. Robert Pomeroy, 
of Washington, D. C., who wrote 175 words 
a minute with an accuracy of 98.2%, became 
entitled to this medal as well as to the silver 
medal for writing at 150 words a minute 
(accuracy 99.6). 

The winners of the silver medal were 
Messrs. Charles Goldberg, of Chicago; Her- 
man Lauter, New York City; J. E. Broad- 
water, official reporter, Peabody, Kansas, 
and Miss Mabel Huntsinger, of the Gregg 
School. All these writers qualified at 150 
words a minute with an accuracy of better 
than 95%. 

As detailed fully in the September number, 
the award of these medals is part of the 
country-wide plan of Transcription Tests 
inaugurated by the Gregg Writer. The tests 


To first awards of the Gregg Expert 


The Gregg Expert Diamond Medal 
(One-third the Actual Size) 


are divided into two groups, the Junior and 
the Senior. The Junior tests are given at 
the rate of 60, 80, and 100 words a minute. 
Those successfully passing the tests are 
awarded certificates testifying to the speed 
that they have written. Those pass- 
ing the 80-words-a- minute test 
are entitled to wear a sterling sil- 
ver pin consisting of the Gregg 
ellipses with a figure “80” superimposed in 
enamel. A winner of a 100-words-a-minute 
certificate may wear the 
gold pin with the figure 
“100” enameled upon 
the Gregg _ ellipses. 
The pins may 

be secured for 

fifty cents 

each, or they 

are given free with a 
subscription order to 
the Gregg Writer, when 
accompanied by the 
coupon issued with the 
certificate. 

The Senior tests con- 
sist of five-minute dic- 
tations at four speeds— 
125, 150, 175, and 200 
words a minute. To 
those who pass at these 
speeds, the Gregg Ex- 
pert Medal is awarded 
free; the bronze at 125, 
the silver at 150, the gold at 175, and the 
diamond at 200. Any Gregg writer is eligible 
to take any of these tests. 

The tests are sent to the teachers and dic- 
tated in accordance with the rules and reg- 
ulations given below. The first Junior tests 
were sent out in October to all teachers who 
had registered to receive them. Registration 
consists simply of a request to the Contest 
Department to have the name of the teacher 
placed upon the mailing list. Any bona fide 
teacher in any school, public or private, may 
receive this service for the asking. Complete 
rules for conducting the tests are being re- 
peated this month for the benefit of any who 
did not secure the September issue. The win- 
ners of the first Junior certificates, competed 
for in October, will be announced in an early 
issue of the Gregg Writer. 

The tests for the certificates are 
monthly. 

The medal tests will be given four times a 
year, and the first tests will go out in Jan- 
uary to those teachers who have registered for 


sent 
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them. In order to compete for a Gregg Ex- 
pert Medal it is necessary only to have won 
a Transcription Certificate at 100 words a 
minute. A student may win each medal suc- 
cessively. After winning the bronze medal 
he may win the 150 (silver)—he may, as a 
matter of fact, win both the 125 and the 150 
medals at the same competition—and after 
winning the silver medal at 150, he may win 
the gold and diamond medals at 175 and 200. 


The Test Matter 


The material sent out for these tests is 
simple solid matter, that is, a speech, a ser- 
mon, or a business letter to be written at the 
stipulated speeds for five minutes, the tran- 
scription to be neat and with 95% accuracy— 
the standard of neatness that which is re- 
quired in a well-regulated business office. 

The object of the Transcription Tests is to 
furnish goals for the student and the teacher, 
and to provide the means of raising the aver- 
age efficiency in accuracy and speed of the 
shorthand writer. What the International 
Contests have done for typewriting, what the 
N. S. R. A. Contests have accomplished for 
reporting, we expect these Transcription 
Tests to do for the great volume of com- 
mercial stenographic work. Any student who 
can win a Transcription Certificate at 100 
words a minute, should be able to go into 
any business office and take any normal dicta- 
tion. The winner of the 150 Gregg medal is 
properly classed as an expert in shorthand. 
These certificates and medals should be the 
best credentials that you can secure of your 
ability. 

Who is going to be among the first hun- 
dred to win these certificates and medals of 
proficiency ? 


Attention, Teachers! 


Before you send in your transcripts, correct 
them, first checking all errors and writing 
the number of errors on the top of each 
transcript. These tests promise to become 
very popular, and this preliminary check-up 
is necessary to assure proper review of your 
papers. 

Do not send papers that have more than 
the maximum number of errors. Read again 
the instructions given for submission of 
transcripts. 


Rules and Regulations 


1. Rules promulgated by this department will be 
final in all tests. 

2.A writer may compete for any Junior speed at 
any time; but after winning a certificate at a 
specified speed, he will be considered ineligible 
to compete for a certificate at the same or 
lower speed. 
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To compete for either the bronze or silver 
medal (125 and 150 words a minute) the writer 
must have won a certificate at 100 words a 
minute. To compete for the gold or diamond 
medal (175 and 200 words a minute) a writer 
must have won the silver medal (150 words a 
minute). 


. All tests will be for five minutes’ duration. 


Material will be properly counted out in quarter- 
minutes and will be furnished in duplicate, one 
for the dictator and one for the checker, who 
will follow the dictator and check all errors 
made in reading so that the contestants will not 
be charged for the dictator’s errors. The ma- 
terial will be sent sealed and may not be opened 
until the time of the contest. 


. Speeds are 60, 80, and 100 words a minute for 


certificates; 125, 150, 175, and 200 words a 
minute for the Expert Medals. Material supplied 
by the Gregg Writer for all tests will be stand- 
ardized as to syllable intensity. Syllable inten- 
sity will be not less than 1.20 and not more than 
1.50. 


. The tests must be conducted according to the 


rules promulgated by the Contest Department. 


.In checking papers all penalties and errors will 


be rated as of the same value; that is, one error 
only should be marked for each incorrectly 
transcribed word, each omitted or added word, 
each transposition, or each deviation of any kind 
from copy as read. 


. Each deviation from copy, English or otherwise, 


is one error. 


. Each typographical mistake will constitute one 


error (the standard of perfection in this respect 
is the perfection required in a business office. 
As erasing is permissible in a business office, an 
erasure will not be considered an error if it is 
neatly done. If it is badly done, it will con- 
stitute one error). 


. Each misspelled word will be marked one error. 


(The Webster, Standard, and Century diction- 
aries will govern.) 


. Each deviation from copy in the matter of 


punctuation, where the sense of the context is 
affected, will be considered one error. This calls 
for discretion on the part of the checkers, but 
certain general rules may be enumerated here: 

a. A period for an interrogation mark is 
obviously an error, except in some doubtful con- 
structions. (All possibility of doubt in such 
constructions will be eliminated, as far as pos- 
sible, in the selection of the material.) 

b. The use of a comma for a semi-colon or 
vice versa is not an error. This is frequently 
a matter of taste. 

c. The omission or insertion of a comma is 
mot an error. This is frequently a matter of 
taste. 

d. The omission of a period is obviously an 
error. 

e. The use of a dash for a comma or semi- 
colon, or vice versa is not an error. In all 
immaterial cases, such as this, it should be 
remembered that all authorities are not agreed 
on punctuation. 

f. Faulty punctuation, where a clause is de- 
tached from the end of one sentence and placed 
at the beginning of the next, or vice versa, is 
one error if the sense of the context is affected. 
(In cases of immaterial clauses, this is frequently 
caused by faulty dictating, and the student should 
not be penalized when the sense is not affected.) 
Where the sense is changed, one error only 
should be marked. 


. Faults of capitalization should be marked one 


error each, except where deviation may be prop- 
erly considered a matter of taste. 
(Continued on page 134) 
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The ‘PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


The Value of Simplicity 


hand simple, or are you constantly 

looking for the “Why not do it this 
way, or that way?” The simplicity of a 
thing is largely a matter of mental attitude. 
There are many ways in which you may 
lighten your work, and anything that saves 
time and effort surely tends to more rapid 
progress. 

A plan of study to be efficient must be 
individual, but there are general principles 
which may be applied successfully. You 
should keep constantly in mind the fact that 
external conditions should be as nearly ideal 
as possible. Mental handicaps are difficult 
to overcome. You cannot afford to handicap 


ID: you try to make the subject of short- 


yourself in your study by conditions which 
could be easily remedied. Your surroundings 
should be conducive to study. You should 
have good light, if possible, coming from the 


back and over the left shoulder. You should 
never attempt to study in an uncomfortable 
position, or while irritated by binding cloth- 
ing, or other annoying physical distractions. 

The room in which you study should be 
well ventilated. The temperature should not 
be so high that it causes drowsiness. The 
chair should be comfortable, and, with the 
table, should be of proper height. You can- 
not write satisfactorily if you are crowded, 
so you should see that the table is cleared, 
as a battle-ship is cleared for action. 

As a carpenter keeps his tools sharp, clean, 
and bright, so your fountain pen should have 
proper attention before you begin your prac- 
tice. See that it will have no cause for clog- 
ging or refusing to write. 

Do not allow the muscles of the hand and 
arm to become tense or stiff. A few pen- 
manship exercises at intervals will help to 
strengthen these muscles, avoid tenseness, and 
ward off fatigue. 

After having written for an hour, you can 
- relax by reading. After tiring of both writ- 
ing and reading it is an excellent practice to 
study shorthand mentally; that is, picture the 
rules and illustrations given in the lesson just 
studied, and try to think of new words to 


which the principles would apply. Recalling 
the wordsigns after this fashion is an excel- 
lent practice and aids in keeping them fresh 
in the mind. It is surprising how easily they 
ship from us. 

Thus, you see, there are various ways of 
simplifying your study, and we assure you if 
the plans suggested are followed, you will 
soon develop a craving for shorthand, and 
will be elated to find it so simple and easy. 


Lesson Thirteen 


The joined prefixes are very easy if you 
will only give them a little diligent study and 
practice. Most of the prefixes given in this 
lesson have been treated in previous lessons. 
In writing a word containing a prefix, you 
should think of the prefix as a single sound, 
and the representation of it should be thought 
of as a sound and not as the stroke. In 
writing the word condole, it should be thought 
of as con-d-o-l, not k-d-o-l; almost, as al-m-o, 
not o-m-o. 

It is an excellent plan to write the prefixes 
from rapid dictation. By doing this, the ear 
becomes accustomed to the prefix sound, and 
the pen will readily execute the proper stroke 
as the ear hears the sound. Observe that the 
prefix should form an angle with the root 
word whenever possible. This is especially 
true where con, com, is followed by /, or b; 
and where for, fore, fur, is followed by r, or /. 
If the prefix contains a consonant stroke 
other than s, the prefix will be placed on the 
line of writing. 

A suggestion as to summarization: Con, 
com, join with an angle to p or b, and must 
be written kn or km if followed by a vowel, 
r, orl. For, fore, fur, join with an angle to 
r or | and must be disjoined before a vowel. 
En, in, un, em, im, are represented by mn and m 
when followed by a consonant, another prefix, 
or a wordsign. S for sub is written contrary 
to the s rule before hooks, r, |, ish, chay, jay, 
and is disjoined before a circle vowel. Ex is 
joined contrary to the s rule before r, 1, ish, 
chay, jay when no circle intervenes. 
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Lesson XIII 
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Have you learned the words in Paragraph 
108 as thoroughly as if they were wordsigns? 


Lesson Fourteen 


Tr and a vowel may be expressed by dis- 
joining that which precedes the tr and placing 
it above the line close to the remainder of 
the outline which is on the line of writing. 
You should learn this as a principle rather 
than try to memorize each individual combina- 
tion, although ultimately each combination 
must be written as nearly automatically as 
possible. Avoid wasting time between the 
prefix form and the rest of the outline. The 
prefix should terminate close to the beginning 
of the next stroke, thus saving much time 
at the pen lift. 

Paragraph 111 may be extended to other 
words than those ending in ct. Let us give 
you this suggestion. If ¢, being slightly 
enunciated, is omitted from the original form, 
juin ¢ for the past tense; r for er and or, 
and wv for ive. 

Write the prefixes also from dictation in 
order to acquaint yourself with their sounds. 


Lesson Fifteen 


This lesson treats more strictly of prefixes. 
However, it is well to remember that short- 
hand is written by sound and we do not 
always follow the English division as to prefix 
or suffix. Note that the position of the dis- 
joined prefix is the same as for the tr prin- 
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ciple with the exception of post, which is 
placed on the line before the remainder of 
the outline. However, if post is followed by 
a downstroke, post is on the line and the 
downstroke cuts the line, as in postage. We 
may add to this lesson a new prefix, grand, 
which is represented by g. Examples: 
Grandmother, grandfather, grandchildren, 
grandson, 

It is well, at the end of this lesson, to have 
all the prefixes, joined and disjoined, dic- 
tated to you over and over again. Then have 
dictated to you at a rapid rate a word for 
each prefix. This trains the ear to recognize 
the prefix sound quickly. 


Lesson Sixteen 


We believe there is nothing easier in short- 
hand than the joined suffixes. Observe how 
many are represented by the first consonant. 
Again, have the suffixes dictated to you until 
you can write them without the slightest 
hesitation. Let us impress upon you that 
shorthand is written by sound; and, since the 
suffix sound has a certain representation, you 
should make yourself thoroughly familiar 
with it by writing the representation of the 
sound over and over again. Again, the angle 
is a dominant factor. The suffix should join 
with an angle wherever possible. If fect 
or flict cannot be joined with an angle to the 
preceding stroke, there must be an angle be- 
tween the f and /, otherwise the f and / join 
smoothly. 


— - a; oS 
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Letter from Gloucester Gregg Writer Club 


66 HE 1924-25 members of the Gregg 


Writer Club of Gloucester High 

School started the year in enthusiastic 
style by entertaining the group of 1923-24 in 
the High School Study Hall from 7:30-9 on 
their regular meeting day, October first. 

“It was a helpful, happy gathering, the 
present members. gaining inspiration from 
those now in other schools or in business 
positions; the former members were glad to 
be welcomed ‘back by last year’s schoolmates 
and teachers. 

“In her address of welcome, Miss Obear, 
the president, stimulated present and former 
members by telling of Mr. Swem’s achieve- 
ment in the N. S. R. A. contest, over which 
we are all rejoicing. 

“During the social hour, each was tagged 
with mame and present occupation. There 


was no lack of lively chatter around the punch 
bowl. The time was punctuated with hearty 
cheers for members of the faculty, and snappy 
music by the Orchestra which is a unit of the 
high school Latin Club and generously of- 
fered its help to make our social a complete 
success. “Here is the program: 


SELECTION 
Latin Club Orchestra 
Remarks or WELCOME 
President, Marjorie Obear 
RESPONSE 
Ex-President, Marjorie MacDonald 
Guoucester Hicn Scoot Sone 
Latin Club Orchestra 
Lynww Burperte Days 
Elizabeth Wright 
Vocat SELEcTION 
Jane Johnston 
Marcu 
Latin Club Orchestra 


Social Hour (Continued on page 134) 
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“We think this year will be unusual with 
this excellent list of officers: 


President, Marjorie Obear 

Vice-President, Edith Ekberg 

Secretary, Ivy Jackson 

Treasurer, Daina Hedetniemi 

Chairman of Program Committee, Josephine Poole 

Program Committee, Aijli Pistenmaa, Kathleen 
Geary, Lauri Seppala 


“The September Gregg Writer is splendid 
from decorative cover to the short stories we 
always read. We are particularly glad to 
have a new continued story to carry over 
from meeting to meeting and also to see a 
fresh play for our use this year. 

“We extend cordial greetings to other Gregg 
Writer enthusiasts, and thanks to you for 
making the magazine such a constant aid in 
our progress on the stenographic road. 

Ivy B. Jackson, 
Secretary, Gregg Writer Club. 


—_ 


First Expert Medals 
Awarded 


(Continued from page 128) 


12. Hyphened compound words will be considered as 

two words or more, as the case may be. A mis- 
take on one word of the compound will constitute 
only one error. 
. Figures are counted as they would be read— 
“38” is counted as two words. A mistake on 
one of the figures, therefore, will constitute 
but one error. "1923" (nineteen hundred 
twenty-three) is counted as four words. The 
writing of “1922” for “1923” would be one 
error only. The writing of “1823” for “1923” 
would be, similarly, one error. The writing of 
"1819" for “1923” would be three errors; and 
if every figure were wrong in the date, four 
errors would be charged. 

. Errors are not charged both for the transcribing 
of wrong words and for the insertion of others 
on the same construction. For instance, the 
checker should count the number of words in- 
correctly transcribed and that will be the total 
of errors on that construction; but if the number 
of incorrect words the student transcribes on a 
particular construction exceeds the number of 
those he should have transcribed, he is charged 
always with the greater number. For instance, 
if he wrote “Secretary of State” for “the State,” 
he would be charged two errors. It will be 
seen that he has properly transcribed “state,” 
the only errors being the tro scription of “‘secre- 
tary of” for “the,”” and he is charged with the 
greater number, which is two. Similarly, if in 
a wrong transcription the words he supplies are 
less than the copy, he is charged with the 
greater number. Care should be exercised in not 
charging him for words correctly transcribed, 
although words on cither side of it may be sub- 
ject to error. 

. Faulty arrangement or centering of the tran- 
script will be marked an error. Only one error 
of this kind can be marked on the complete 
transcript. 

16. Faulty paragraphing will be marked an error, 
but only one error of this kind can be marked 
on the complete transcript. 
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17. A maximum of one error only can be marked 
for each word of the copy. For instance, two 
errors cannot be charged against any one word 
of the copy. For example, any single word 
both misspelled and improperly capitalized, will 
be marked as but one error. 

. Ninety-five per cent accuracy will be considered 
qualifying. Transcripts with more than 5% of 
errors will be disqualified and will not be con- 
sidered by the Contest Department. No papers 
containing over 5% of errors are to be sent to 
the Gregg Writer for review. 

The maximum number of errors allowed to 
each take are as follows: 


minute—15 errors 
words minute—20 errors 
100 words minute—25 errors 


60 words a 
a 
4 

words a minute—31 errors 
a 
4 
a 


words minute—37 errors 
words minute—43 errors 
words minute—50 errors. 


. Time allowed for transcribing will be: 


minute—45 minutes 
80 words minute—45 minutes 
100 words minute— 1 hour 


60 words a 
a 
a 

125 words a minute— 1 hour 
4 
4 
4 


150 words minute—75 minutes 
175 words minute—90 minutes 
200 words minute—90 minutes 


of each contestant must be 
submitted with transcript in all cases. Tran- 
script without notes will mot be considered by 
the Contest Committee. 

. All Gregg writers qualifying at 150, 175, and 
200 words a minute in the annual contests of 
the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
will be automatically eligible to receive the ap- 
propriate Gregg Expert Medals. These will be 
sent upon application—the silver medal for the 
150, the gold for 175, and the diamond for the 
200 words-a-minute test (the 150 words-a-minute 
test is the lowest speed dictated in the N. S. 
R. A. Contest). 

. The Contest Committee will consist of Mr. 
Gregg, Mr. SoRelle, Mr. Hagar, Mr. Swem, and 
Miss Ulrich. 


Shorthand notes 


Reporting Presidential 
Candidates 


(Concluded from page 124) 


moving train is uncertain enough, but on some 
of the side roads that a campaign special must 
invade, it is next to impossible. The jolting 
of the train and the sudden shifting of every- 
thing movable as the train takes a curve 
make it difficult to keep the fingers upon the 
keys; there is rarely a good light for night 
work; and withal, there may be a half dozen 
newspaper men standing about, waiting to 
pull copy from the machine. It is not an 
easy job, but there is a thrill to it that makes 
all the inconveniences slip by, as the passing 
miles through the car window. 
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The Banking Department 
By Richard C. Aikenhead, in “The Guaranty News” 
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Sixteen West Forty-Seventh Street 


FTER November first the Gregg Writer, 

and the American Shorthand Teacher 
will be located in the splendid new office 
building at 16 West Forty-seventh Street, and 
the New York headquarters of the Publishing 
Company at 20 West Forty-seventh Street, at 
Fifth Avenue. Two floors have been secured. 
These are being converted into spacious and 
artistic: offices where it will be a joy to work 
and to meet our friends. The executive and 
general offices will be located on the top floor, 
which rises above all the surrounding build- 
ings, giving a magnificent view of the city for 
miles.around. The building is in the center 
of the new fashionable business and financial 
district that extends from Thirty-fourth 


Street north to Fifty-seventh, along Park, 
Madison and Fifth Avenues. The mailing 
and shipping departments and the magazine 
activities will be located on the third floor. 

For some time we have been cramped for 
space, owing to the great increase in our 
business. The new quarters give us the addi- 
tional space and also an opportunity for still 
further expansion. The location is most de- 
sirable; it is convenient to all transportation. 

We shall be glad to welcome any of our 
friends to the new quarters. You are cor- 
dially invited to make our new offices your 
headquarters while in the city. 

And, lastly, remember the new number— 
Sixteen West Forty-seventh Street. 
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EDITORIAL VIEWS 





Captain Archie Butt, who was friend and 

military aide to President Roosevelt, there 
appears a remark of President Roosevelt's 
that is worth the reading and mental digestion 
of every office worker in the land. It con- 
tains a practical sermon upon the duties of 
a private secretary. We quote from Captain 
Butt’s letter : 

“That reminds me that I once heard him 
(President Roosevelt) say about Loeb, rela- 
tive to retaining him as his secretary: 

‘When I was Governor of New York, I 
was just as erratic about hours as I am here, 
and when I was seized with a desire to work, 
Loeb was the only stenographer or secretary 
whom I could ever find after office hours, and 
it is the same now. He is always on the spot 
and that means everything to me.’” 

The man to whom President Roosevelt was 
referring was William Loeb, Jr., who started 
to work for Governor Roosevelt as a Civil 
Service stenographer. He subsequently was 
employed as stenographer and secretary to 
President Roosevelt in the White House, later 
became Collector of the Port of New York, 
and is now President of the Albany Southern 
Railway. 

In the light of President Roosevelt's re- 
mark to Captain Butt, there is no secret 
about the success of Mr. Loeb. Of course, 
he had equipped himself for each position that 
he subsequently filled, but that of itself did 
not insure that he would rise to those posi- 
tions. There are hundreds, probably thou- 
sands, of young men able to fill positions of 
responsibility as far as mental and technical 
equipment goes, but they either lack the op- 
portunity or they deliberately shun it. Young 
Loeb, by his loyalty to his job, courted oppor- 
tunity. He had the intelligence and initiative 
in the first place to appreciate the needs of 
the man for whom he worked, and he pos- 
sessed the ambition to make his own services 
fit those requirements. It was undoubtedly 
at a sacrifice of his convenience and his 
leisure, but he sized up his position and con- 
scientiously sought to fill it. 

This kind of loyalty to one’s job is the 
essence, the keynote, of success. Most young 
men and young women who have succeeded 


I one of the recently published letters of 





Loyalty to Your Job 
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in almost any line have done so because they 
made their task their first and only interest. 
To the exclusion of personal interest and 
convenience, they have adapted themselves to 
the needs of whatever vocation they found 
themselves following, with the consequence 
that they have not only learned everything 
that was to be learned of their work, but they 
have found that by the law of natural selec- 
tion, they were chosen to “succeed.” They 
have conceived of their position not as a 
“job” but more as a profession in which they 
had an interest other than the pay check. 

The stenographer or secretary accepting 
employment may do one of two things. He 
may consider his position simply the means 
of livelihood in which he gives so much time, 
so much effort, and so much attention, in re- 
turn for a salary. He may perform all his 
tasks acceptably, but the interest which he 
gives to his duties is what might be termed 
an automatic one; his real interest is cen- 
tered in his pursuits after office hours. He 
may have a hobby that he rushes to immedi- 
ately the day’s work is ended, or he may be 
a mere pleasure-lover, who finds his greatest 
interest on the golf links or in the sporting 
page of the daily papers. He may be a good 
secretary, but if he makes an outstanding 
success of life it will be not in the business 
or professional world in which he spends his 
hours between nine and five, but it will be as 
a golfer or an authority on sport statistics. 
His chief interest being on these subjects, it 
will be to them that he gives the best which 
is in him. 

Or he may be of the other type, the man 
who is content to find his interest in his work. 
He may even have a side interest—it may be 
golf or other activities—but these have no 
place in his thoughts other than incidentals. 
In whatever position he finds himself, he will 
study the requirements of his task, and what- 
ever sacrifice of time or effort they call for 
he will attempt to supply. He will do more 
than that, for he is conscientiously interested 
in his job. His growing knowledge of the 


business will point out to him little instances, 
where, by doing more, he can accomplish more 
to the advantage and success of the enter- 
prise in which he is engaged. Additional 
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effort will mean nothing to him, and time 
even less. He will not work by the clock, 
but by the necessity of his position. There 
can be no regularity of hours in a job in 
which one is really interested. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Loeb succeeded as much 
by the trait which Captain Butt has illus- 
trated as by any other equipment which he 
possessed. There is nothing more true than 
the axiom that you get out of an enterprise, 
or of life itself for that matter, what you 
put into it and nothing more. 

—C. L. S. 
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Editorial Brevities 


EMINGTON NOTES, the quarterly 
periodical issued by the Remington 
Typewriter Company, is always a wel- 

comed visitor and the Autumn Number is 
well up to the standard which has always been 
maintained by this publication. 

Stenographers and typists everywhere will 
be interested in the leading article entitled, 
“Honoring the Inventor of the Typewriter,” 
which describes the recent unveiling in Mil- 
waukee of the monument to Christopher 
Latham Sholes. 

There is a good story in this issue by E. L. 
Vansant, “The Girl Who Found the Dia- 
mond.” There is also a most interesting 
article entitled, “Stenography on the Broad- 
way Limited,” which not only describes the 
nature of the service rendered to passengers 
on this famous deluxe train, but also describes 
the origin of this form of service to the 
traveler, which was initiated by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in the year 1890. 


° eo 


Mr. H. B. Samson, court reporter at Minne- 
apolis, writes of the confusion resulting from 
the similarity of the stamps used for airplane 
mail and those for ordinary postage. Mr. 
Samson has just reported the convention of 
post office clerks in that city and makes the 
suggestion, which we pass on to all stenogra- 
phers, that mail for the airplane service, in 
addition to the postage placed upon it, should 
be prominently marked with the words “Air- 
plane Mail.” This will insure airplane 
service. 

** * 
Don’t delay your orders! Our supply of 


September and October magazines is nearly 
gone, although 5,000 extra copies were printed. 
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From Victor Hugo 
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ART ands CREDENTIALS 
©“ DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E.ULRICH 
16 West 47th St., New York 


A Short Course in Shorthand Penmanship 
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The Second of a Series of Lessons for the Aspirant to 
Shorthand Skill 


given last month until you can now 
write k, g, r, and I fluently and cor- 
rectly? Suppose you examine your practice 
work, asking yourself these questions: 
Is the writing smooth? 
Do I write each of the drills swiftly and unhesi- 
tatingly? 
Is the writing uniform in length of strokes and 
size of circles? 
Do I read my notes accurately and as fluently as 

I write them, or more fluently? 

What is my weakest point in the writing of these 
wan't set my school “‘on the map” in the O. G. A. 

Contest that will open next month? 

A peculiar thing about us folks is that we 
do better work if we know that it is going 
to be officially examined and compared with 
the work of others. There are many sub- 
jects, including shorthand penmanship, that 
may be mastered pretty well by ourselves 
through observation, study, and practice, but 
there is not the same incentive for cultivating 
regular habits in carrying out our program, 
that we have when we know a certain accom- 
plishment must be completed at a given time 
and for a definite purpose. Isn’t that true? 
Appreciating the value of having a definite 
aim, and recognizing the desirability of hav- 
ing a standard of progress to be attained by 
our practice, the Art and Credentials Depart- 
ment proposes to review your work, if it is 
sent in a school budget, and send your teacher 
a brief report indicating the progress you have 
made. 

A well-known test given in the classroom 
to determine the number of students who can 
carry out instructions in the minutest detail, 
is to ask them to take down some figures as 
they are dictated, add them up when the 
signal is given, place the paper on the upper 
right-hand side of the desk, and the pencil 


eles many of you practiced the drills 





in the pencil groove on the left-hand side 
when they have finished. Usually the mathe- 
matical test is so simple as to cause a great 
deal of mirth, but that is not the test. Rarely 
does one find that even five percent of the 
students qualify because they do not carry 
out instructions—for equally important is 
the instruction to place the pencil in the 
groove provided for it on the left-hand side 
of the desk! 

The instructions given for the preparation 
and submission of the penmanship papers and 
budgets are brief and simple, and the volume 
of work handled by the Credentials Depart- 
ment makes possible the handling only of 
such papers as come to us in accordance with 
them. No report can be given on other 
budgets. 


Instructions for Student 


1. Work may be done either on notebook paper or 
penmanship paper, but if the latter is used write 
in a column two and one-half inches wide. 
Either pen or pencil may be used; pen is prefer- 
able in all shorthand writing. 

2. Write the drills in consecutive order just as 
given in the October Gregg Writer. While the 
writing should represent your best style of pen- 
manship, you should not sacrifice fluency in the 
effort to make perfect ‘notes. Often the best 
writing is done without too much conscious 
effort, and that may be true in your case. If 
you grow reckless, of course your writing will 
be merely an illegible scrawl. Write good notes. 

3. On the top of your paper write your name, the 
name of your school, city and state, the date, 
and underneath the date write “For Approval.” 
When you have finished the paper, give it to 
your teacher. 


Instructions for Teacher 


1. While either notebook paper or penmanship 
paper may be used in the preparation of the 
copy, please have the club uniform in the size 
and kind of paper used. While you may send 
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in a budget representing your classes all or in 
part, send only one budget on any given month's 
drill. In other words, if part of your class or 
classes hands you specimens this week, and the 
other part hands you specimens next week, hold 
until all of the specimens are handed in and 
then send the budget to us. 

. Have budgets reach us not later than the 25th 
of the month following publication of the drills. 
This service will be continued during this pen- 
manship course only, and will be absolutely free 
of charge. 

. Address the budget to the Art and Credentials 
Department of The Gregg Writer. Send in an 
envelope plainly marked on the outside “‘Pen- 
manship Lessons for Approval.” 


What Examiners Will Do 


1. Upon receipt of the budgets, the examiners will 
review the work and issue a general report to 
the teachers. For this purpose, a slip with the 
stamp “Approved” or “Disapproved” will be 
used. If the quality of the work is up to the 
average, showing good progress, the work will 
be approved. If for one or more reasons the 
quality of the work is not up to the average, 
the work will not be approved, and the slip 
will give reasons for not approving it. In all 
cases the teacher will be given the chief ele- 
ment of style of writing in her budget that needs 
correction or strengthening. 


. The budget of papers will then be destroyed 
here. No papers will be returned, and no other 
report can be given. The expeditious handling 
of the budgets is part of this service, and we 
need the coéperation of the teachers and students 
to help us to carry it on. 


. The name of the school that submits the best 
club from the standpoint of good style of writ- 
ing from the beginning classes—that is, classes 
commencing the study of shorthand in Septem- 
ber—will be reported for publication in The 
Gregg Writer Honor Roll of Shorthand Pen- 
manship each month. 


It is hoped that this criticism service will 
eliminate the number of disqualifying papers 
submitted for O. G. A. Membership, and will 
help both teachers and students to become 
better acquainted with us and with our work. 
If you want official comment on your work, 
read carefully the instructions you are to 
follow, and send your work to us. 

The remark that “A straight line is always 
stiff and cannot be anything else but stiff” 
does not apply to shorthand. There are two 
kinds of straight lines—a mgid one and a 
graceful one. The rigid line is stiff, but the 
gracefully written straight line is not stiff 
nor does it have the appearance of stiffness. 
Graceful denotes a pleasing harmony of out- 
line, slant, proportion, delicacy in execution; 
whereas, rigidity primarily signifies stiffness. 
The straight lines in our shorthand should be 
gracefully written. On the specimens that 
came to us during the month we found that 
there was a tendency to draw the straight 
line strokes, especially ¢ and d, and the re- 
sult was an appearance of stiffness. It is 
quite easy to write these upstrokes fluently, 
and by so doing you will eliminate the broken- 
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back d’s. Practice Drill 1 until you can write 
the upward straight strokes rapidly. Keep 
them straight, and use a tapering end-stroke. 
Watch the slant and proportion carefully. 


MOE) ee 
B= i 
ee ot 


Wrili i 


jywttt 


The joining of a circle to a straight line 
seems to be such a simple matter that, unless 
stressed with special force on your attention 
at the start, it is not given any serious con- 
sideration. It occurs in every line of short- 
hand writing, yet few students can join suci 
characters easily and rapidly. Consequently, 
the speed in writing these combinations is 
materially reduced. Practice the combina- 
tions in Drill 2 until you can write both stroke 
and circle with one free impulse of the pen, 
taking care to keep the circle smooth, and not 
to curve the straight line. In joining circles 
to straight lines, they should join the con- 
necting stroke. at right angles. Make the 
end-stroke “snappy,” using a quick get-away 
as soon as you have finished the outline. 

The first outline on each of the first five 
lines in Drill 2 is not to be practiced. It is 
given merely to show in what direction the 
drill should be written. Commence with the 
second outline on each of these lines, and 
practice them until you can make them well. 
Then practice the shorthand outlines them- 
selves. 


Pa ada Se Pi, 
oes id oS Fo te 


Pa Le SS: ee 
—wo=—o - eet TO" 


monty 
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Oe a a eo 
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Drill 2 


eS SL” Vee we 


What rule for joining circles to strokes 
governs the words in Drill 2? 
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look for. 


pr oye v3 


Drill 3 


What rule for joining circles applies to 
writing of the circle vowel in Drill 3? 

There is one point of criticism that I wish 
to bring out in the writing of these words, 
and hope that you will observe it closely, 
because it is one of the fine points that deter- 
mines whether your paper will remain in the 
class of the mediocre or be put into the class 
of the experts. We told you last month that 
it is fitting and proper to have a little more 
verticle inclination in the slant of the ¢ and d 
after k and g, because it is the natural way 
to write it. It is just as natural to write it 
with the same slant before r and /, and a 
more compact outline is formed. The first 
exercise given in Drill 4, longhand r, gives us 
the motion involved. While the slant will 
vary slightly, of course, to conform with your 
style of longhand, keep uniformity through- 
out. Slant and spacing are matters of habit, 
as, indeed, writing is, and because of their 
importance to fast execution of notes, you 
should establish good habits now during the 
habit-forming period, so that the writing of 
correct forms will become automatic. Then, 
when under the stress of fast dictation, you 
will find that your notes do not vary essen- 
tially in their forms. 


ie eS pe "* 


Drill g 


Mr. Lewis tells us that nothing will add 
more grace and beauty to our style of writ- 
ing than an easy, facile joining of the re- 
verse curves, and he was right. The exer- 
cises given in Drill 5 will help you in the 
joining of curves of equal length. The curves 
of equal length are written without a hump— 
that is, keeping the curves somewhat flat at 
the junction—a graceful wave line. Write 
them quickly, gliding from one outline to 
another without a pause. Count as you write. 
I know what some of you are doing as you 
write gl. You are starting out with a re- 
verse movement—a stroke that might easily 
be read for an r or /—instead of what you 
would use if you wrote g alone. Isn't that 
right? Check your work and see. If you 
are, correct the fault immediately. Remem- 
ber the curves, while modified somewhat in 
the reverse combinations, have the same gen- 
eral direction and motion. Count 1, 2, as 





As you write the words in Drill 3 try to 
recall the points of criticism that you are to 
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acters. 


goo= oo. — . a ™ ST OE rc 
ei rer t—?F—r 
Drill § 


Don't modify the forms of these combina- 
tions when vowels come between the curves. 
Keep them smooth and flat just the same as 
when written alone, and write the vowel up 
close to the back of the first curve. Prac- 
tice Drill 6. 

Join curves of unequal length, particularly 
gr and kl, with the hump that ordinarily would 
result from the union of the two curves. 
This joining needs special attention because 
there is a tendency to start with a straight 
stroke instead of a curved stroke, thereby 
forming a sharp angle at the junction. While 
the stroke connecting the two curves is al- 
most perpendicular in slant, there must be no 
angle. Let the combination be made with one 
impulse of the pen. 


+ 
os -_ 


me 


- ee os a “nw ED 


Drill 6 


To sum up the points of criticism in the 
combinations to be found in the first lesson of 
the Manual: 


1. Curve k and g slightly at the beginning and 
mostly at the end. 

2. Curve r and / most at the beginning and only 
slightly at the end. 

3. Keep ¢ and ! up in a horizontal position. 

4. Keep the straight lines straight. Slant the t’s 
and d’s at an angle approximately thirty-five de- 
grees, except when preceding r and / or follow- 
ing k and g, when a slightly more vertical in- 
clination may be given to them. 

5. Join circles at right angles with connecting 
stro 


you write, gradually writing faster and faster, 
but not beyond your ability to retain control 
of your hand in the execution of the char- 
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6. Differentiate clearly between the size of the 
circle vowels. 

7. Flatten reversed curves of equal length. 

8. Retain the humps when joining reversed curves 
of unequal length. 

9. Maintain proportion. 


Prepare for the Grand Opening of the 
O. G. A. Contest to be announced in the De- 
cember Gregg Writer. 


Plate for September 
O.G.A. Test 
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Club Prize Awards 


For the best paper in a club of ten qualifying 
O. G. A. or O. A. T. shecimens, the emblem of the 
Order in Bronze. 

For the best paper in a club of twenty qualifying 
O. G. A. or O. A. T. specimens, the emblem of the 
Order in silver. 

For the best paper in a club of thirty qualifying 
O. G. A. or O. A. T. shecimens, the emblem of the 
Order in gold. 

For the best paper in a club of fifty or more 
qualifying O. G. A. or O. A. T. specimens, a gold 
ring showing the emblem of the Order. 

For the best paper in any club of ten or more 
qualifying C. T. test papers, and to all applicants 
whose specimens of the typewriting speed test win 
Honorable Mention (Honorable Mention is given 
papers written at the rate of seventy or more words 
a minute), the C. T. pin or button in gold. 


O.G. A. 
Gold Pin 


Gladys E. Pinches, Scott Collegiate Institute, Regina, 
Sask., Canada 


Bronze Pin 

Bertha Weiss, Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Ruth M. Miller, San Jose Secretarial School, San 
Jose, Calif. 

Helen G. Shadle, Anthony Wayne Institute, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

Irma Thoisen, School Sisters of Notre Dame, Bur- 
lington, Iowa 

Clara Haas, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 


100% Clubs 


Julia Cohen, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 


Put, 


Bronze Pin 


Evelyn Davis, Savanna Township High School, 
Savanna, IIl. 

Hilda Reagle, Churchman Business College, Easton, 
P 


; age 
Gold Pin 


Irene Mersch, Central Business College, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Vivienne Estes, California College of Commerce, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Honorable Mention 


Noel Charles Ginnever, Kimberley, Nottingham, 
England (95.9 words net) 

Kenneth Tolbert, Grand Island Business College, 
Grand Island, Nebr. (83.2 words net) 

Ruth Dammers, Gregg School, Chicago, Ill. (77 
words net) 

Frank Nerlinger, Regina, Sask., Can. (73.5 words 


net) 

Eunice Salisbury, Kansas City, Mo. (75.7 words 
net) 

Doris Sheffield, Nettleton Commercial School, Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. (71 words net) 

Edward Caredis, Grand Island Business College, 
Grand Island, Nebr. (72.3 words net) 
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Material for November Tests 


(Good until December 25, 1924) 


O. G. A. 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is 
granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 

How to become a member: Prac- 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department, and retain the 
other for comparison with the pub- 
lished plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a mem- 
bership sertificate will be sent you. 
Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and 
you may try again. To secure ap- 
proval, motes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the high- 
est credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership 
certificate to those whose notes war- 
rant it. Members may become candi- 
dates for the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be 
sent on request. 


Examination Fees: An examina- 
tion fee of ten cents must accompany 
each specimen submitted for member- 
ship, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit. 


AKE the best specimen you can write 
of the following test: 


Why is it that so many of us persist in thinking 
the Autumn is a sad season? Even Bryant sang, 
“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 

year.” 

But I cannot agree with him. To me, this time 
has never been a time for tears. Nature has merely 
fallen asleep, and her dreams must be beautiful, if 
we are to judge by her countenance. I always think 
of her, say in October or November, as a barbaric 
queen who, in rustling garments of crimson and 
purple, treads the far hills with a scarlet train in 
her royal wake. Surely so glorious a woman, beauti- 
ful with a majestic beauty, is mot cause for sorrow 
and anguish of heart. She has reached her full 
power; she is at the zenith of her reign; and when 
that strangely perfect time comes which we call 
Indian Summer, when the days drip with peace 
and plenty, when overflowing bin and barn proclaim 
the end of a proud year, why should we weep?— 
“In Garments of Crimson and Purple,” an extract 
taken from “Autumn Loiters,” by C. H. Towne. 


1 op 


The O. A. T. is the professional 
organization of the artists in type- 
writing. It is open to all who qualify 
as superior craftsmen. 


Junior Membership: Membership 
in the Junior division is open to any- 
one who is studying typewriting in a 
school or by himself who is able to 
pass the Junior test. 


Senior Membership: Membershi 
in the senior division is open to all 
typists whether attending school or 
not who have reached a speed of at 
least forty words a minute on plain 
copy. Senior tests must be accompa- 
nied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. 


Teste: Each part of the member- 
ship test should be typed on a sep- 
arate sheet. 


Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each member- 
ship test. 


Junior Test 


Type the following on a sheet of paper, 
using single space with double space between 
paragraphs. Maintain a nice even margin all 
around the copy. 


SUNSET IN WILLIAMSTOWN. It was toward 
sunset when we drove into Williamstown—that fine 
old college community in Massachusetts where it 
must be a delight to gain one’s education. Williams 
College is an ancient institution, and the fraternity 
buildings that dot the long main thoroughfare are 
particularly beautiful and in keeping with the sur- 
roundings. I remember a new one on the corner, 
~ — ga Greylock Inn, that struck me for its noble 
ines. 

Here again, as in almost all New England towns, 
the main street is wide and hospitable-looking, 
shaded by giant trees. You can see the towering 
hills all around you as you walk up and down, 
and you take on a sense of well-being in this quiet 
place. It reminds you of nothing so much as an 
aristocratic, cultured old lady, who is spending her 
latter days in serenity, far from the maddening 
crowd. She wears point lace, and she sips her tea 
in the twilight with that large leisure to which she 
is entitled. She has ceased to worry, having taken 
on wisdom, and she draws her shades at evening, 
lights her quaint lamp and reads some old favorite 
volume. Truly the days run gladly for her. 

I could not help imagining that in such a place 
as Williamstown everyone “lives well.” I liked to 
think of groaning supper-tables, with cold cuts and 
hot biscuits, and deliciously fragrant steaming cof- 
fee, and incomparable preserves “put up by Grand- 
ma,” brought upstairs from long lines of shelves; 
and waffles with maple-syrup, and all sorts of condi- 
ments. 

The sun flamed in the west as it does in a 
Turner. Turner has been accused of piling on too 
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much color; but there again the critics are wrong, 
for he has simply caught each sunset that he has 
given us as it must have been for one immortal 
moment. And he has preserved for all time, as 
every artist longs to do, the thrilling loveliness that 
is seen, sadly enough, only for an instant. I longed 
to be able to paint this particular sky—magenta, 
pink, saffron, ydlow, mauve—how the _ colors 
blended and broke in undreamed-of opulence! I 
remembered Robert Loveman’s couplet, 

Some artist saint spilled all his paint 

Along the western sky. 


Senior Test 


Tabulate the following information on two 
sheets, half the columns on one and half on 
the other, and paste them together, unless 
you have a wide carriage machine available 
that will take the entire tabulation cross-ways. 


Itinerary of Round the World Cruise on The 
Empress of France. Leave the port of New York 
on January 14, 12 noon, arrive at Madeira, 2,765 
miles, January 21, 4 p.m. Shore excursion to top 
of mountain, 3,300 feet. Time in port 1 day and 
1 hour. Leave Madeira January 22, 5 p.m., arrive 
at Gibraltar, 615 miles, January 24, 7 a.m. Cruise 
in Bay for hour or so to view the Fortress. Leave 
Gibraltar January 24, 8 a.m., arrive at Algiers, 425 
miles, January 25, 7 a.m. Included drive through 
the modern and native sections. Time in port 17 
hours. Leave Algiers January 25, 12 Midnight, 
arrive at Monaco, 461 miles, January 25, 7 a.m. 
Included motor trip to Nice via Corniche Road. 
Visit Monte Carlo Casino. Time in port 1 day. 
Leave Monaco January 28, 7 a.m., arrive at Naples, 
364 miles, January 29, 7 a.m. Drive in city; ex- 
cursion to Pompeii. Optional excursion to Rome. 
Time in port 2 days and 23 hours. Leave Naples 
February 1, 6 a.m., arrive at Haifa, 1,196 miles, 
February 4, 6 a.m. Excursion to Jerusalem, thence 
to Cairo by train. Optional excursion to Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Sea of Galilee and Jerusalem by motor. 
Time in port 7 hours. Leave Haifa February 4, 
arrive at Port Said, 170 miles, February 5, 6 a.m. 
Excursion to Cairo with four nights at hotels, 
drives through the city and to Pyramids and Sphinx, 
and Nile River trip to Bedrechein. Time in port 1 
day. Leave Port Said February 6, 6 a.m., arrive 
6 p.m. at Suez, 88 miles. Excursion to Cairo with 
four nights at hotels, drives through the city and to 
Pyramids and Sphinx, and Nile River trip to Bed- 
rechein. Time in port 4 days and 1 hour. Leav- 
Suez February 10, 7 p.m., arrive at Bombay, 2,961 
miles, February 18, 7 a.m. Drive through city 
and excursion to Delhi and Agra, including Taj 
Mahal. Optional excursion across India to Delhi, 
Agra, Benares, Calcutta, Darjeeling and Madras re- 
joining the ship at Colombo. Time in port, 7 days, 
13 hours. Leave Bombay February 25, 8 p.m., ar- 
rive at Colombo, 905 miles, February 28, 7 a.m. 
Drive through city and to Mount Lavinia, excur- 
sion to Kandy. Time in port 4 days and 10 hours. 
Leave Colombo, March 4, 5 p.m., arrive at Padang, 
1,354 miles, March 8, 7 a.m. Excursion from 
Emma Harbor to Padang-Pandjang. Time in port 
10 hours. Leave Padang March 8, 5 p.m., arrive 
at Batavia, 582 miles, March 10, 7 am. Drive 
through the city and excursion to Buitenzorg. Time 
in port 1 day and 15 hours. Leave Batavia March 
11, 10 p.m., arrive at Singapore, 526 miles, March 
13, 7 a.m. Drive through city and Island and 
excursion to Johore. Time in port 1 day and 6 
hours. Leave Singapore March 14, 1 p.m., arrive 
at Manila, 1,370 miles, March 18, 7 a.m. Drive 
through city. Time in port 1 day and 9 hours. 
Leave Manila, March 19, 4 p.m., arrive at Hong- 
kong, 631 miles, March 21, 7 a.m. Drive to Peak 
and around island and excursion to Canton. Time 
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in port 3 days and 19 hours. Leave Hongkong, 
March 25, 2 a.m., arrive at Shanghai, 852 miles, 
March 27, 7 a.m. Drive through the city. Time 
in port 2 days and 1 hour. Leave Shanghai March 
29, 8 a.m., arrive at Taku, 692 miles, March 31, 
12 noon. Excursion to Peking for two and a half 
days. Time in port 4 days and 6 hours. Leave 
Taku April 4, 6 p.m., arrive at Kobe, 1,169 miles, 
April 7, 6 p.m. Drive through the city and excur- 
sions to Kyoto and Nara. Time in port 4 days and 
14 hours. Leave Kobe, April 12, 8 a.m., arrive at 
Yokohama, 346 miles, April 13, 7 a.m. Drive 
through the city; excursions to Tokyo, Nikko, and 
Kamakura. Time in port 3 days and 11 hours. 
Leave Yokohama April 16, 6 p.m., arrive at Hon 
olulu, 3,394 miles, April 24, 7 a.m. Drive through 
the city and around the Island. Time in port 1 
day and 10 hours. Leave Honolulu, April 25. 5 
p.m., arrive at Hilo, 225 miles, April 26, 7 a.m. 
Excursion to Kilauea Volcano. Time in port 10 
hours. Leave Hilo April 26, 5 p.m., arrive at Vic- 
toria, 2,337 miles, May 2, 3 p.m. Dinner and dance 
at the Empress Hotel. Time in port 10 hours. 
Leave Victoria May 3, 1 a.m., arrive at Vancouver, 
84 miles, May 3, 7 a.m. Drive through the city 
and suburbs. Time in port 1 day and 4 hours. 
Leave Vancouver May 4, 11 a.m., arrive at San 
Francisco, 823 miles, May 6, 2 p.m. Drive through 
the city. Time in port 1 day and 5 hours. Leave 
San Francisco May 7, 7 p.m., arrive at Balboa, 
3,245 miles, May 16, 7 a.m Drive through the 
city and to Old Panama. Time in port 23 hours. 
Leave Balboa, May 17, 6 a.m., arrive at Colon, 38 
miles, May 17, 2 p.m. Time in port 9 hours. Leave 
Colon, May 17, 11 p.m., arrive at Havana. 1.003 
miles, May 20, 8 a.m. Drive through the city. 
Time in port 10 hours. Leave Havana May 20, 
6 p.m., arrive at New York, 1,213 miles, May 23, 
ll a.m, 


ae @ 


Competent Typist Certificate: 
This certificate is issued to candidates 
able to qualify at fifty words or more 
a minute on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating less than fifty net 
words the minute are to be submitted. 

Tests: . The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and ac- 
companied by the timer’s affidavit. 
Tests may be practised as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should 
be sent in. 

Reporte: On each speed test sub- 
mitted, a report is to be made at the 
top of the paper under the name, 
school and address, of the record made 
on the test—gross words, errors, pen- 
alty, net words, and words net a 
minute. Each 300 strokes in the copy 
is indicated by an italic letter, with a 
small figure following, or, where the 
stroke falls in a space between words, 
by the small figure alone. Divide by 
6 the total number of strokes written 
to find the gross number of words to 
be reported, and deduct ten words 
(penalty) for each error to secure the 
net number of words. 

Fees: No fee is charged for speed 
tests. A beautiful Certikcate is issued 
to all those who pass any of the tests. 
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November Typewriting Speed Test 


(Good until December 25, 1924) 


ILL had received a raise in salary, and they undertook to increase their 
investment policy to fifty dollars a month. They did this without realizing 

how the family would grow, and at the end of the second five years of their 
married life they had to build a large addition to their house because fifty-‘eight 
hundred and forty-nine dollars had accumulated, and they were so crowded they 
just couldn’t grow any more. 

This condition didn’t worry Bill and Goldie, however, and instead of getting 
discouraged they doubled their efforts on the strength of further increases in 
Bill’s salary, and put a hundred? dollars into their investment policy each month. 
In just a little while they saw that the addition to their house would only accom- 
modate the growing dollar family for a short time. 

Quickly they arranged to have four more rooms added, but these were out- 
grown in a couple of years. The care of a family*® that was so rapidly growing 
to enormous proportions gave them plenty to do, but it did not deprive them of 
anything they needed. . 

And neither were they shunned by the friends that are worth having. Mr. and 
Mrs. Happiness were frequent callers. In fact, it seemed that they were there 
nearly al/* the time. The College Educations came now and then, and although 
at first they seemed a little too high brow for Bill and Goldie, it was not long 
before they understood each other, and spent many happy evenings together. 

Mr. Ford Packard, the bachelor, came always at the right time, and not only 
proved® to be a handy fellow about the place, but often took them riding and 
added greatly to their good times. 

The Travels came when most needed, and the young Mrs. Harmony always 
livened the home with her beautiful voice, while little Musica played with the 
little Dollars. 

Like an avalanche rolling down® the side of a mountain, the little Dollars 
grew at a rapidly increasing rate, and it kept Bill and Goldie hustling to provide 
house room for them. 

By the time they were forty-five they began to wonder whether they had better 
let well enough alone, as a careful count showed that twenty-six thousand,’ nine 
hundred sixty-seven dollars were now housed beneath their roof. It was the talk 
of the town. Bill and Goldie had everything they needed. Everybody knew that 
their income was not large, and yet it was frequently reported that the walls of 
their house had been seen to bulge because it was so overcrowded® with those 
pesky dollars. 

Then one fine spring day a strange man stepped off the train—substantial- 
looking fellow, short, stout, middle-aged, well dressed, and with a merry twinkle 
in his eye. He seemed to be a friend of Bill and Goldie, and visited at their house 
much of the time. 

The Widow® Gossip, who lived a couple of blocks up the street, watched his 
comings and goings with an uncontrolled curiosity which grew to the point where 
she could endure it no longer. Making it her business to be attending to the 
front yard flowers one morning when the stranger passed by, she up and asked 
him who he was.(3,014 strokes.) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period) 


{To be concluded nest month) 
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receiver of the telephone, a strong mas- 

culine voice said, “Is this Blanks 
school? I am sorry, but we cannot use that 
girl you sent to us on Monday because she is 
too slow. We need a fast typist—one who 
can put out an appreciable amount of work in 
a day.” 

“But, Mr. Smith, this girl is very accurate 
in her typewriting!” “True, but what we 
need here and what we must have no matter 
how much we must pay to get it, is Acouracy 
and Speed. If you have not such a combina- 
tion, can you tell me where I might look for 
a girl that has that happy combination. We 
need a girl right away.” 

Business men have to meet many problems, 
not the least among them being the housing 
problem. When the rental of each additional 
square foot of office space a year runs into 
hundreds of dollars, business men do not 
feel inclined to pay for space for two or 
three desks where one can be made to do. 
They would find it as cheap and cheaper to 
pay a better salary to one girl and get the 
best. 

Then another reason why he would rather 
have one good girl is that it is easier to teach 
one girl than it is to teach more than one, 
and he can then hold her responsible for the 
work. Do not be afraid that you will be too 
good in your work, and don’t get the errone- 
ous idea that you won't be appreciated. No 
real and truly efficient service ever goes un- 
requited for any length of time. I have 
never known it to fail that sooner or later, 
a really good worker finds ample opportunity 
to exercise his ability and receive a hand- 
some salary for his services. If a good 
worker does not, it is usually because of some 
unpleasant feature of his personality. 

Because the business man of real power 
in the commercial world does need the best 
skill in typewriting, ought you not, as an 
ambitious student, make the effort to be the 
best? Which position do you want to prepare 
for, the fifteen-dollar-a-week job, or a thirty- 
five-dollar-a-week position. Do you want to 
be one of forty or fifty stenographers in a big 
office, or would you rather have a nice little 
corner of your own in a smartly equipped 
private office beside the executive of the com- 
pany? There are many of both kinds of jobs, 
and you are equipping yourself for one of 
them. You must now choose which one it is 


going to be. 


A S the young lady in the office lifted the 
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When you meet the stenographer who tells 
you that it isn’t necessary that you have any 
great speed on the machine, study that girl 
critically, and study her job to see whether 
or not it is the kind of a job you want to 
hold for any length of time. I was much 
distressed while in Chicago to hear a young 
girl who was then taking a commercial train- 
ing course come to me one evening with “I 
am going to quit school now, because I can 
write thirty-five words a minute on the ma- 
chine and take dictation at 80 words a 
minute, and Ruth told me that I don’t need 
any more speed to get a job.” I happened 
to know this Ruth and something of her 
job. She was getting twenty dollars a 
week after being with the company two 
years, with the prospect of receiving an in- 
crease of seventy-five dollars a year as the 
wheels of time went around. There were 
some three hundred employees on her floor, 
most of them crowded into one room. There 
was a “forelady” to watch their every move- 
ment and reprimand them if they were one 
minute late in the morning. They were 
never permitted to use the telephone during 
office hours except in the case of serious 
illness or death in the family. That sounds 
pretty heartless, doesn’t it? But that is the 
situation there exactly. This little girl who 
had impulsively made the decision to quit 
school didn’t know these things. The glamour 
of earning some money put in the background 
the fond ambitions she had had of becoming 
a good stenographer and equipping herself 
for an executive’s right-hand helper. Some 
of you may be prompted to make that same 
mistake. Let your ambition give you the 
courage to “buckle right in with a bit of a 
grin” when you feel an inclination to shirk 
your typewriting practice, and you will be 
gratified by becoming one of the best. 


COUPLE of thousand students and 

typists last year set themselves the goal 
of qualifying for the Competent Typist cer- 
tificate and making a good record in the 
Annual C. T. Contest. The result of the 
determination of all of these folks was a 
splendid record in both speed and accuracy. 
Any business man who gets one of these 
typists is to be congratulated. Speeds ranged 
all the way from fifty to a hundred net words 
a minute and all of these typists wrote for 
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ten minutes with only five errors or less. 
Isn’t that a fine achievement? 

Now it is your turn to begin to gather 
some of the laurels that they gathered. It 1s 
your opportunity to be a credit and an honor 
to your school. It is because you want to be 
competent to take your place alongside the 
executive in his busy office, where you have 
pleasant environment and a good salary, that 
you want to keep always before you the idea 
that you are going to be one of the best. 

A double challenge I give you now for 
competing in the C. T. Contest. I challenge 
you to enter your school in the contest and 
capture one of the banners, or if you can not 
do that, to take back one of the prizes that 
is offered to the schools winning Honorable 
Mention! Will you let the students of last 
year reap greater laurels than you will reap? 
Will you let other schools reap the laurels 
that belong to you? And I challenge you to 
prepare yourself for the place at the desk 
that awaits every good worker alongside that 
of the executive in his private office! 

It is the kind of practice that you are 
doing now that will count heaviest in your 
favor or against you. Then— 


How do you tackle your work each day? 
Are you scared of the job you find? 

Do you grapple the task that comes your way 
With a confident, easy mind? 

Do you stand right up to the work ahead 
Or fearfully pause to view it? 

Do you start to toil with a sense of dread, 
Or feel that you're going to do it? 


You can do as much as you'think you can, 
But you'll never accomplish more; 

If you’re afraid of yourself, young man, 
There's little for you in store. 

For failure comes from the inside first, 
It’s there if we only knew it, 

And you can win, though you face the worst, 
If you feel that you're going to do it. 


Success! It’s found in the soul of you, 
And not in the realm of luck! 

The world will furnish the work to do, 
But you must provide the pluck. 

You can do whatever you think you can, 
It's all in the way you view it. 

It’s all in the start you make, young man: 
You must feel that you’re going to do it. 


How do you tackle your work each day? 
With confidence clear, or dread? 

What to yourself do you stop and say 
When a new task lies ahead? 

What is the thought that is in your mind? 
Is fear ever running through it? 

If so, just tackle the next you find 
By thinking you're going to do it. 


W hat the Prizes Will Be 


In order to make the contest more interest- 
ing this year and to give a greater number 
of schools a chance to make a place in the 
contest, we are giving five banners instead 
of two. 
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Therefore, to the winning school, a pen- 
nant emblematic of the School C. T. Cham- 
pionship will be awarded, and members of the 
winning team, who have not already received 
a pin for Honorable Mention, will be pre- 
sented with a C. T. Pin. The typewriting 
teacher of the winning school will be awarded 
a cash prize of $50.00. 

To the school coming second, a pennant for 
“second place” will be awarded, and members 
of the team who have not already received 
a pin for Honorable Mention will be presented 
with a C. T. Pin. The typewriting teacher 
of the school receiving second place will be 
awarded a cash prize of $25.00. 

To the schools coming third, fourth, and 
fifth, banners will be awarded, and members 
of the teams who have not already received 
a pin for Honorable Mention will be pre- 
sented with a C. T. Pin. 

To the contestant making the highest indi- 
vidual record, regardless of whether a mem- 
ber of a winning club or not, will be awarded 
a cash prize of $10.00. 

If two or more contestants tie for any 
place, the prize for the place will be given to 
each of them. 

In addition to these prizes, a year’s sub- 
scription to the American Shorthand Teacher 
will be awarded to each teacher of a group 
securing Honorable Mention. 

All students writing 70 or more net words 
a minute under rules for submission of papers, 
will receive the gold emblem pin and indi- 
vidual Honorable Mention. 

Now there is a good chance for you to 
carry off one of the banners. Will you do it? 


D ~~ — > Gas 


2 
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Contest Rules 


Conditions for the submission of individual 
papers for the certificate were published in 
the September Gregg Writer, and in the new 
Art and Credentials booklet, which will be 
mailed to any teacher upon request. Contest 
rules and conditions are given below. All 
teachers who wish their classes to compete 
in the contest must be sure to file the list 
required under the rules. Observe carefully 
all the “rules for candidates.” The work 
done on all the monthly tests from November 
25 to June 30, in all of the schools whose lists 
are filed with us, is then considered in tht 
Annual School Contest. 

Ciosinc—The contest will close June 30, 
1925, and all papers received on or before 
that date will be considered. 
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Details to be Followed by 
Teacher 


Ratinc—The rating will be made on (1) 
the number of qualifying specimens sub- 
mitted in proportion to the number of pupils 
qualified to compete, (2) the average speed 
attained by the club, and (3) the number of 
Honorable Mentions awarded to the club. 


1. Since the award in the contest is to be based 
on the proportion of pupils under instruction who 
qualify for C. T. Certificates, competing teams must 
include all pupils considered eligible. Pupils will 
be considered eligible after having received 200 
hours’ instruction. This will be the equivalent of 
five months’ work in a business college with two 
periods devoted to the subject each day, or a year's 
work in high school with one period a day. Speci- 
mens may be submitted by eny pupil, without re- 
gard to the number of hours devoted to preparation, 
but all pupils who have been under instruction for 
the period indicated or longer must be included in 
the club. 


Teachers desiring to enter pupils in the contest 
must prepare and file with us on or before January 
1, 1925, a complete list of their typewriting pupils 
who have had, or will have had before June 30, 
1925, 200 or more hours of work in typewriting— 
in other words, all students eligible up to the close 
of the contest. This list should be arranged with 
names in alphabetical order and each name num- 
bered. A copy should be retained by the teacher. 


2. Specimens may be submitted for certificates 
whenever desired during the period of the contest 
and in accordance with the general rules covering 
such submission, with the notation added, “entered 
in contest,” following the name. Qualifying speci- 


mens will be properly recorded to the credit of the | 


school, together with the rate of speed attained. 


3. If at any subsequent time a holder of a C. T. 
Certificate succeeds in establishing a better record 
as to speed or accuracy, or both, the supplementary 
specimen may be filed and credit will be given on 
the contest records for the higher speed. As many 
supplementary specimens may be submitted as de- 
sired within the limits of the contest period, except 
that only one test may be submitted in any one 
month. All such specimens should be marked, 
“supplementary contest specimen.” 


4. On or before March 1, 1925, teachers who have 
already filed a list of pupils for entry in the con- 
test should file a supplementary list covering new 
enrollments or new classes (resulting from promo- 
tions or otherwise) that have had or will have 
received the required 200 hours’ instruction before 
the close of the contest. 


5. If, at any time prior to his attaining eligibility 
by reason of having done the necessary 200 hours’ 
work, any pupil whose name was filed for entry in 
the contest should drop out of the school or con- 
test, his name may be struck from the“tist filed by 
the school and such pupil will not be considered 
as under instruction within the meaning of the rules. 
Provided, however, that no such cancellations be 
made later than May 1, 1925. 


Rules for Candidates 


These rules apply in all cases, whether the 
applicant submits a paper for the contest or 
simply for the C. T. Certificate: 


1. Any make of machine may be used. 
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2. Tests must be prepared from the monthly 
“Typewriting Speed Test” published in the Gregg 
Writer. 

3. The matter may be and should be practiced 
intensively—written as often as the time limit for 
its submission will permit. 

4. The test must be written on either letter-sized 
(8%x11), or legal-sized (8%x13) sheets, double 
spaced between lines. 

5. At the beginning of the first page, starting 
one-half inch from the top, show on separate lines: 

a. Name of typist 

b. City and state (with local street or box num 
ber, if needed) 

c. Name of school attended 

This information should be written before the 
signal is given for starting the actual test. 


6. Start writing at 0 on the scale and end the 
lines between 60 and 75, whether using large or 
small type machines. This will give each contestant 
practically the same number of lines, instead of 
giving the advantage of fewer carriage returns to 
any who happen to operate “elite” instead of “pica”’ 
type machines. 


7. The tests must be typed in exactly ten min- 
utes. Should the copy be completed in less than 
that time, the writer should start at the beginning 
again. 

8. Tests must be rigidly checked, and marked 
according to International Contest Rules, each error 
being penalized ten words. The record made should 
be typed at the top right-hand corner of the paper, 
following the name of the typist, to indicate the 
gross number of words written, the number of 
errors, the penalty deducted, the total number of 
net words, and the number of words net the minute. 
In making the record, follow this style of tabulation: 
Gross Errors Penalty Net A Minute 
692 3 30 662 66.2 


(Note: The figures used here are merely illustrations of 
how you should insert those you make on your t 


Papers showing more than five errors do not 
qualify for a ceftificate, and should not be sub 
mitted to us. 

9. Each paper must bear this certification, signed 
by the teacher: 

“I hereby certify that I timed this 
test; that it was written in exactly ten 
minutes, and in accordance with the 
contest rules.” 

One certification signed by a teacher is sufficient 
to cover a club of papers submitted at one time. 


(Note: Candidates for certificates who are not in school 
may have their certifications signed by any responsible per- 
son who witnessed the test.) 


Upon receipt of papers by the Gregg Writer, the 
ratings will be reviewed and certificates issued where 
they are merited. No other acknowledgment will 
be made of any papers. Papers on which the rating 
is not accepted will be returned. 


10. No fee is required for certification or participa 
tion in these contests. 


So much detail is involved in the handling 
of the large number of papers submitted in 
contests such as this that it is mecessary to 
require strict observance of the published 
rules by all those participating. 

Now, let’s see what the Grand Army of 
1924-25 typists can do! How much better are 
you than the Army of 1923-24? Join the 
ranks now, and make this year’s teams the 
finest that have ever carried off a school 
banner. You can do it—and you will! 
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The Sign Language 
By Charles Caldwell Dobie 


Copyright, by Harper and Brothers, 1917 
Reprinted from Harper's Magazine for July, 1917, by special permission of the publishers 
(Continued from the October issue) 
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[This is the third instalment of thid story. The ae urth and concluding ‘part will appear next month.) 
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Practical Suggestions for 
Ambitious Stenographers and Students on 


Breaking Imto the Reporting Field 
By Willard B. Bottome 
Article []---Training 


The most essential factor is persistence—the determination never to allow your energy or 
enthusiasm to be dampened by discouragements that must inevitably come. I believe that 
he is richer for the battle with the world, in any vocation, who has great determination 
and little talent, rather than his seemingly fortunate brother with great talent but little 








determination.—James Whitcomb Riley. 


nical knowledge is augmented, I want to 

lay stress upon systematic practice. This 
most important element in speed production 
is more often neglected than any other attri- 
bute in developing shorthand skill. Don’t 
imagine that having grasped a fair knowledge 
of your system of shorthand all you need is 
to apply the principles to the spoken word. 
Something more is necessary. It is only by 
constant application of technical skill to prac- 
tical demonstration that you can hope to at- 
tain reporting speed and confidence. Constant 
application in any direction, assisted by help- 
ful supervision and comprehensive instruction, 
carefully and painstakingly followed, spells 
success, 

The chief requisite in applying the short- 
hand vocabulary to actual conditions of writ- 
ing is the training of the mind to retain 
individual outlines. The most efficient and 
perhaps the only means by which this can be 
accomplished is the process of copying printed 
or written language into correct shorthand 
characters. This practice will reduce to a 
large degree the delay in writing caused by 
mental hesitation, though unaided it will not 
produce the highest efficiency. In copying, 
read carefully a sentence or a clause, repeat 
it audibly, then write it in shorthand. At 
first diffioulty will be experienced in retaining 
in the mind all of the words or at least re- 
membering them in proper sequence. If the 
mind becomes overtaxed by this method, re- 
duce the separations to such compass as will 
overcome the momentary obstacle, and relieve 
the mind of extra exertion. As the mind 
progresses in this specific training, the sub- 
divisions can be increased in like proportion. 
The great secret of this system is the oral 
utterance of the words contained in a sub- 
division, because the sense of hearing is 
brought to bear as opposed to that of sight 
where the subject-matter is only copied. Fol- 
lowing this system closely will sooner or later 
produce beneficial results. 


le charting a course by which your tech- 


What Books to Use 


Of course you will need to start a library 
of books and magazines which will be helpful 
to you in your early training, and as a be- 
ginning I suggest the following: 


. The Gregg Writer 
. Gregg Reporting Shortcuts 
. The Stenographic Expert (Gregg) 
. Blackstone (to be obtained from any law book 
store) 
- Soule’s Synonyms 
. Anatomy and Physiology for Nurse, by Mary 
E. Pope (Putnam’s) 
. The Parliamentarian, for use in understanding 
procedure at conventions and deliberative as- 
semblies (Gregg) 

8. The Literary Digest 

9. The Scientific American 

10. Kimball’s Vocabularies (Gregg) 

11. A ap Desk Dictionary (Funk & Wag 
nalls 


The above named books and magazines, 
supplemented by others from time to time, 
will form the basis of your library. How 
are they to be used? 


A Study Program 


Let me outline for you two hours of study 
with the “tools” in the form of texts: 


7 to 7.15 Gregg Writer. Studying Vocabulary 
Drills and new outlines. 

7.30 Gregg Reporting Shortcuts, Page 43. 

7.45 —— Stenographic Expert, Pages 29 and 

0. 

8.00 Dictation from Blackstone, the foundation 
of our laws. 

8.15 Study of Synonyms. 

8.30 Study from Anatomy and Physiology, one 
particular part of the body each day, such 
as the Femur. 

8.45 Study parliamentary 
Parliamentarian. 

9.00 Copy from Literary Digest or Scientific 
American in the manner heretofore ex- 
plained. 

9.15 Dictation and reading back of notes for 
an indefinite length of time. 


forms from The 


The above outline is given as a suggestion 
for one evening’s study in order that you may 
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be in a position to outline similar work for 
yourself for other evenings. 


The Radio as a Dictator 


Of late the radio has come into the lime- 
light as a boon to the ambitious stenographer 
training to become a shorthand reporter. 
Looking over the printed programs each day, 
you will find at least two or three talks 
scheduled to be given on various subjects. If 
you have access to a radio outfit, begin right 
away reporting the speeches that are broad- 
cast, and you will find yourself accomplishing 
shorthand reporting before you are actually 
aware of it. Speech reporting, of course, is 
the first subject that the beginning reporter 
turns to for practice. 

New York University, from Aeolian Hall, 
station WJZ has established an Air College. 
The Fall term of the Air College will con- 
sist of fifty-four twenty-minute lectures cov- 
ering eight subjects. The subjects include: 


Economics 
Geology 
Biology 
English 
History and Development of 


November 1-7: 
November 10-26: 
December 1-5: 
December 8-12: 
December 15-23: 
Civilization 

This completely fits in with the training of 
the shorthand reporter, in that it gives him 
general information on subjects with which 
he should have at least a speaking acquaint- 
ance, and at the same time gives the short- 
hand practice in speech reporting while tak- 
ing it down. Other subjects will be announced 
for the year 1925. Watch the daily radio 
programs printed in the newspapers. 

I know of a young woman, an office stenog- 
rapher, who started in reporting speeches for 
practice and found it so entertaining that she 
kept at it. Her work was so well done that 
she actually obtained engagements to report 
speeches for pay—and lo! before she realized 
it she became a full-fledged shorthand re- 
porter, taking up court work later. Some 
startling results have been attained by per- 
sistent training along the lines I have sug- 
gested. After all, there is lacking in a great 
many stenographers that wonderful attribute 
called intelligence, and if you possess a bright, 
adaptable mind and keep everlastingly at it 
there is no reason why you should not suc- 
ceed. 


An Important Question 


But, you ask, “How shall I become a short- 
hand reporter in every sense of the word?” 
Rome was not built in a day, and the accom- 
plished shorthand reporter is the result of 
steady growth. If you are blessed with a 
good education and have had experiences in 
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life that have increased your fund of general 
information, you have a running start on 
your less fortunate fellow-student who has to 
plod and dig out for himself all the special 
knowledge that he must acquire in order to 
understand properly what he is reporting. 
Many times difficulties intervene to impair the 
accuracy of a stenographic report, and it is 
often only by constant vigilance of an alert 
and well-informed mind that even tolerable 
accuracy can be insured. It is related of an 
official court stenographer that in an argu- 
ment before the court many years ago Elihu 
Root had occasion to make use of the word 
mnemonics, and on reading the transcript fur- 
nished him he was surprised to find that he 
had been reported as talking of pneumonia. 


W hat Official Reporter Says 


Mr. Frederick Meakin, late Official Stenog- 
rapher of the Supreme Court, in a paper read 
before the National Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation, expressed in the following language 
what I have been emphasizing in this article: 

The discoveries of modern investigators havg led 
to discussions involving some knowledge of physics, 
chemistry, and astronomy, and echoes of these dis- 
cussions are heard sometimes on the lecture plat 
form and in the courts. An elementary knowledge 
of these sciences, though not urged as essential, 
will be found useful to the reporter, particularly 
of the science of physics, or, as it used to be called, 
of natural philosophy. Again, campaign orators and 
other public speakers sometimes forget to play upon 
the prejudices of an audience and address them- 
selves to questions of trade or finance or general 
legislation, and some familiarity with the principles 
of economics will be extremely helpful to the re- 
porter who is assigned to follow a speaker who 
adverts to these topics. 


General Suggestions 


In connection with the above, let me give 
you a few suggestions: If you know you 
are to report a lecture on a certain subject, 
the sensible thing to do is to look up the 
nomenclature peculiar to that subject. Re- 
member that in reporting a speech or address 
you are expected to correct the ungram- 
matical language of the speaker, if necessary, 
and to edit his remarks so that they may be 
read understandingly. No matter how im- 
perfectly a lecturer puts his words together, 
it is your duty to make a finished report. 
You cannot do much in the way of editing a 
report, however, unless you have sufficient 
speed to get down on paper what the speaker 
says. That is fundamental. Suppose you 
get an assignment to report a lecture on the 
subject of tropical flowers. The most natural 
thing in the world to do is to get a book on 
the subject and make a study of it. Better 
still, advance information about the terms he 
will use may be obtained almost always from 
the lecturer himself, 
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If you are to report a convention or con- 
ference of any kind it is well to get to the 
place of meeting early and familiarize your- 
self with the names of those who will speak, 
and incidentally pick up information that will 
aid you in making an intelligible report. 

In the court room the same thing applies. 
The complaint and answer contain not only 
proper names but the subject-matter of the 
controversy. Make a note of any names and 
unusual terms or expressions; form arbitrary 
outlines for them if you are convinced they 
will be repeated from time to time during the 
taking of testimony. 


Taking Notes and Tran- 
scribing 


Let us go back now to the actual work of 
taking notes in shorthand and transcribing 
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If you are a law office stenographer, of 
course you are much nearer the goal, al! 
things being equal, than if engaged in com 
mercial work. In the law office the dictatio 
relates almost entirely to legal terms and 
phraseology. The law office stenographer is 
often called upon to report examinations be- 
fore trial. The occasion for an examinatio: 
before trial arises when a witness cannot |x 
im court on the day set for trial, and his o: 
her testimony, after being taken in the law 
yer’s office and transcribed, is read to th 
jury. 

Assume that you have been asked to report 
an examination before trial. You enter th: 
room and you find the witness and a lawyer 
for each side present. First look at th 
pleadings, which consist of the complaint and 
answer. You will find on the complaint the 
title of the case; so at the beginning of your 
record note the title in this form: 


SUPREME COURT—NEW YORK COUNTY. 





Mary Jones, 
Plaintiff, 


vs 


Edward Smith, 
Defendant. 


Examination before trial. 








them accurately. Naturally, any training 
must include actual work~in the environment 
of the lecture hall or court room. Let us go 
into the court room. If there is a witness on 
the stand under examination, take out your 
writing materials and see how much you can 
get of that witness’ testimony. There is abso- 
lutely no bar to any well-behaved stenogra- 
pher taking notes in a court room. Many 
times I have helped stenographers to under- 
stand the work of the court room by assign- 
ment of seats to them at the counsel table 
where they have practiced to their heart's 
content. So go into any court room and take 
down what you can get of the witness’ testi- 
mony. You will undoubtedly make a poor 
report the first time, but try again and again 
until you feel that you are getting it better 
every time. With relation to court work, you 
will probably throw down your notebook 
many times in disgust, but keeping everlast- 
ingly at it is the price of success. Perhaps 
you will pardon me if I mention a book of 
which I am the author, but it will facilitate 
your study of court procedure as well as 
augment your knowledge of law terms if you 
study from beginning to end the Steno- 
graphic Expert (Gregg). 


Usually the attorneys will dictate to you 
the preliminary statements which precede a! 
examination before trial. For example: 

Examination before trial, held this 6th day 
September, 1924, of James Howard Brown, a wi! 
ness for the plaintiff, taken pursuant to the ord 
of the Court, etc. 

Next get the names of the attorneys and 
for whom they appear. Example: 
EDWARD L. JONES, ESQ., 

Attorney for plaintiff. 
FRANKLIN ADAMS, ESQ., 
Attorney for defendant. 

Having placed on the record the above pr 
liminaries, after the witness is sworn tak 
his or her name, and enter the record in th: 
form: 

JAMES R. BOWMAN, called as a witness ©: 
behalf of the plaintiff, being duly sworn, testific 
as follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION BY MR. JONES: 

Q. Mr. Bowman, what is your business? 

A. Surveyor. 


The above is a general idea of the pr 
cedure not only on an examination befor: 
trial but in the taking of testimony in court 


(Continued on page 165) 
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thereunto. 


VERY man owes a debt to his profession, by the ‘which, as 
he doth of the same obtain both countenance and support, 
so ought he, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 


—Bacon. 
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“The SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted by FREDERICK H. GURTLER 
a Convention Reporter 
69 West Washington Street, Chicago 
KY 
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Known Factors---Xilll 


(Continued from the October issue) 


ject afford a sufficient opportunity for 

a full discussion. What I have tried 
to do is to present the principles of skillful 
writing just as the principles of the theory 
are presented in the Manual. There are 
other principles involved, but I think a suffi- 
cient number have been presented to guide 
any ambitious student in the direction of 
ultimate efficiency in shorthand writing. 

If any of the readers are interested in get- 
ting the most out of this series of articles, 
they may profitably make a brief outline of 
these principles and see how far advanced 
they are in their use. The principles can be 
divided into two main classes: Those relat- 
ing to a knowledge of what to write, and 
those relating to skill in the execution of the 
forms. By using this set of principles as the 
yardstick of their ability, they can readily 
determine in what respects they are weak and 
in what respects they are strong. By elimi- 
nating their weaknesses through a greater 
perfection of knowledge or a finer degree of 
skill, they can increase their efficiency as 
shorthand writers to a very satisfactory de- 
gree. 


[Pec stor. twelve articles on one sub- 


Practice Systematically 


One of the objects in presenting these 
various principles was to answer a number 
of questions that are often asked. Some 
writers have asked: “If I take a lot of dic- 
tation, won't that enable me to write short- 
hand rapidly?” The presentation of these 
principles will show to any student of short- 
hand writing that you might take dictation 
for ten years and not be a skillful shorthand 
writer. Assuming for the sake of argument 
that taking dictation is an effective means of 
increasing skill, it is obvious that the applica- 
tion of the various principles involved will 
more readily and more surely bring the 
student to a state of skill, than practicing 
without a definite purpose. 

This series of articles will also answer 
the question: “I can write 130 words a min- 


ute, what shall I do now?” Such a writer 
can very readily learn from a perusal of 
these principles that he must increase his 
knowledge of shorthand so that he can write 
the correct forms for any words as soon as 
they are pronounced, and second that he can 
write those correct forms legibly at a suffi- 
cient rate of speed to keep in step with the 
dictation. If a person can write only 130 
words a minute, he is lacking in one of two 
things. He either does not know his system 
well enough to write the words readily and 
accurately, or he has not developed a suffi- 
cient degree of skill to execute the correct 
forms gracefully and quickly. 


One Thing at a Time 


Another object of this series is to re- 
duce the task of acquiring skill to its various 
elements. - It is a comparatively easy matter 
to develop skill by giving attention to one 
element at a time, but it is a hopeless task 
to take dictation and try to increase one’s 
skill with reference to all the elements in- 
volved at the one sitting. This is a proper 
attitude when one is well founded in a 
knowledge of all the elements involved and 
has tried repeatedly to develop his skill with 
reference to each particular element. Thus 
the lesson is presented of dividing the task 
of acquiring skill into such small divisions 
that one can quickly and without confusion 
grasp the significance of a particular element 
and with undivided attention proceed to ac- 
quire skill in its use. When the same process 
has been followed with respect to each of the 
elements, then it is a certainty that progress 
of the soundest and most fundamental char- 
acter can be expected. 


Advance Slowly, to Make 
Real Progress 


This series will also show to many writers 
the folly of trying for long periods to write 
beyond their skill. The more approved 
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method is to learn to walk before you run. 
If a person, for example, can write 100 words 
a minute accurately, he would not want to 
take dictation at 150 words a minute for one 
half hour at a time. If he did so, he could 
not under any circumstance expect to pro- 
gress. The fact of the matter is practice of 
that kind would tend to make him a much 
poorer shorthand writer than if he did not 
practice at all. It is an extended presenta- 
tion of the old story that progress is along 
the line of proceeding from the easy to the 
difficult. Because some of the points involved 
in skillful writing are apparently very simple, 
many writers overlook their importance, and 
then when it becomes necessary for them to 
demonstrate their skill, they fall down on 
those matters which are simple and easy. 


Details Count 


" This series of articles also shows the im- 
portance of the proper materials for short- 
hand writing. Skillful writing is a matter 
of perfection in detail. Those who overlook 
the details fail to qualify themselves for the 
real tests of skill. Their eyes are so fixed 
on the ultimate goal that they stumble over 
the very things which should be their step- 
ping stones to the heights of fame. 


W hat is Skill? 


Perhaps the most important lesson in the 
whole series of articles is the definition of 
skill. It always seemed to me that one’s 
progress must be uncertain as long as he did 
not understand clearly the object of his en- 
deavor. In the matter of acquiring short- 
hand skill the student should have definitely 
in mind and should clearly understand the 
goal he desires to reach. For this reason 
there was presented in the first article of 
the series, a comprehensive definition of skill 
in shorthand writing, as follows: 

Skill in shorthand writing is that combina- 
tion of knowledge and fluency which enables 
one to write at an extraordinary rate of speed 
and to make a ready and accurate transcript 
of his notes. 


Do You Agree? 


It would be very interesting to me if the 
readers of this department would comment 
on these articles with the idea of showing 
the incorrectness or unsoundness of any of 
the principles advanced. This would be the 
best means of bringing forth a discussion 
which would clearly explain the principles. 
These principles are not offered as perfection, 
but as the best analysis of the elements of 
speed that has been developed up to the pres- 
ent time, based upon the combined experience 
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and knowledge of many of the foremost writ- 
ers of the system you write. Won't you start 
a friendly discussion so that we may all be 
benefited from it? 


(This concludes this series of articles by Mr. 
Gurtler, which were started with the July, 1923, 
issue) 


Reilander 
Wins Ohio Trophy 


T the recent convention of the Ohio 

Shorthand Reporters’ Association held 
in Cleveland, Mr. E. A. Reilander, of Cleve- 
land, was elected president, with Mr. Walter 
M. Scott, Lima, first vice-president, Edith P. 
Crosswhite, Cincinnati, second vice-president, 
and Elsie M. Canby, Xenia, secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Reilander succeeds Mr. John 
Collins of Dayton in the presidential chair. 
Mr. Reilander at the same meeting won per- 
manent ownership of the Ohio trophy by win- 
ning it for the third consecutive year, writing 
255 words a minute for three minutes with 
an average of 98% perfect, Mr. W. A. J. 
Warnement of Cleveland won second place. 


A Real Estate Case 


(Continued from the October issue) 


For shorthand plate see opposite page 


A Then Toss came over and said the owner 
wanted at least seventeen thousand dollars or eigh- 
teen thousand dollars. 

Q What did you say? 

A I said, “What difference does it make? We may 
as well pay it off now.” 

Q Were you able and willing to pay cighteen 
thousand dollars in cash on the basis of $125 a foot? 

A Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cox: 


That is all. Take the witness. 


CROSS-EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Smate 


QO How long have you been in the contracting 
business, Mr. Harvey? A Eighteen years. 

Q And how long have you known Mr. Toss? 

‘A For several years. 

Q How many years? A Three years. 

Q You have had dealings with Mr. Toss other 
than this dealing? A No. That was the first deal. 

Q How long did you know him before that time? 

A I have known him as long as I have been in 
the real estate business. That is about all. 

Q Have you had any social dealings with him? 

A No, sir. 

Q When did you first become acquainted with 
him? 
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A We live’ in the same neighborhood. I have 


met him many times. 

Q When did he first talk to you about this 
property? 

A Well, it was the first days in March, but the 
date I can’t recall. I don't remember. 

Q Around the first of March? 

A The first days in March, the fifth or sixth or 
something like that. 

Q Where was that he talked to you? 

A The talk was at Kedzie and 12th. 
right near the bank. 

Q What did he say to you? 

A He said, “I got a piece of vacant to sell if I 
am in the market to buy.” I said to him, “Yes, 


I met him 
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I am in the market to. buy because I sold my prop 
erty on Springfield Avenue.” 

Q Was there anything else said? 

A Nothing at all. He took me over there and 
showed me the vacant. 

Q What was said about the terms? 

A That was what was said. 

Q Tell us again. 

A I asked him how much money will it require 
to swing the deal because it is a deal that runs 
close to thirty thousand dollars. He says, “Ten 
thousand dollars will swing the deal.” I says, “All 
right, go ahead.” 


(To be continued next month) 
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Breaking Into the Reporting Field 


(Continued from page 158) 


Make Friends With a Court 
Reporter 


To go back again to the question of train- 
ing, let me emphasize the importance of thor- 
ough work. In this article, with the limited 
space at my command, I cannot run the whole 
gamut of the many lines of practice work 
necessary to aid you in your training to be- 
come a shorthand reporter. There is one 
thing, however, that will be of the greatest 
help to you, and that is to secure the kindly 
advice of an experienced court stenographer 
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Of The Gregg Writer, published monthly, except 
July and August, at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1924. 


Strate or New York, 
County or New York, 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Louis A. 
Leslie, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the business man- 
ager of The Gregg Writer, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of ‘the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 285 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor, John Robert Gregg, 285 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, Charles Lee Swem, 295 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager, Louis A. Leslie, 295 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If the publication is 
owned by an individual his name and address, or 
if owned by more than one individual the name 
and address of each, should be given below; if the 
publication is owned by a corporation the name of 
the corporation and the names and addresses of the 

owning or holding one per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock should be given.) 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 285 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; John Robert Gregg, Presi- 
dent, 285 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Maida 
Gregg, Vice-President, 285 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; Rupert P. SoRelle, Vice-President, 
285 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; W. F. Nenne- 


ss. 


[In his third article Mr. Bottome will deal with the opportunities for entering the reporting fidd.) 


Statement of Ownership, Management & Circulation 
Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 


who can to a certain extent supervise your 
studies. As the young graduate from a 
medical school has to serve as an interne in 
a hospital before he is allowed to practice 
medicine; as the graduate from law school 
must attach himself to the office of a lawyer 
of experience before he can attempt to prac- 
tice law himself; so must the young short- 
hand reporter enlist the aid of an experi- 
enced reporter before he can be sure that he 
is able to start out in the reporting field with 
entire confidence in himself and the assurance 
that he will be a success in his chosen work. 


man, Secretary-Treasurer, 623 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois; Edmund Gregg, 623 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
wd securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

one. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

5S. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is. 
(This information is required from daily publica- 


tions only.) 
LOUIS A. LESLIE, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day 
of September, 1924. 

(Seat) F. L. STERBENZ. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1926.) 
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